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Ring! Ring! 
Christmas Chimes ! 

Holly shines on sheltered bills, 

Snow the cedar thicket fills, 

Through the world a message tbrills— 
“* Peace, good will to men.” 

Ring, through all the leafless land ; 

Chime, where but or mansions stand, 

Christendom with outstretched band 

Yule-tide greets again. 


Ring! ‘Ring! Ring! Ring! 


Christmas Chimes ! Christmas Chimes ! 

Mistletoe’s rare olive sheen, Yule fires glow from bearib and ball, 
Clasps the fir’s fringed branches green. Lights gleam out from torches fall, 

In the heavens the Star serene Ringing carols round us fall, 

Shines in blessing down, a Mirth and gladness reign ; 

: ‘Beams with boly light, to show Christmas joy be vours, good friends 

To the restless tide below Holly bough with palm-spray blends, 
Peace and gladness forth—for so And His peace, the Christ-child sends 

Heaven its own shall crown. Through His fair domain! 


Helen Cobrede> 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
HUNTING FOR MYTHS ON OHRISTMAS EVE, 


AND FINDING A REAL PRESENCE. 


RS. BIGELOW’S work for the day was 
done, the last crumb brushed up, the 
supper dishes reposed in their places 
with a resplendent shine upon them, 
the stove had a polish that would make 
you wink, the wood-fire burned with 
fervor. Mrs. Bigelow drew up her rock- 
ing-chair to the table, turned the light 
of the kerosene lamp a little higher and 
with a gentle sigh took up her knitting. 
She was counting the stitches,—twelve, 
fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty—- 
twenty on each needle, that would make 
it right for narrowing—twenty. She 
dropped the work from her toil-worn 
hands and the old sorrow that had been 
with her all day burst the limits and the sobs and tears came 
freely for a few minutes, as she searched blindly around for a 
handkerchief, fer Josiah would soon be in from the barn and 
must not see her thus. And just in time, for a tremendous 
stamping was heard in the storm-shed at the back door. She 
heard him set the lantern down and take the broom to sweep 
out the snow he had brought in, then carefully close the door 
that creaked with the frost and cold, and hang up the lighted 
lantern near the window, so that the light streamed out on 
the snow. 

“ Snowin’ pretty hard, ain’t it father!” said Mrs. Bigelow, 
knitting busily, her face calm from its tears, with that God- 
given hypocrisy that women fortunately possess. 

“ Yes, they’ll be three feet o’ snow by morning, if it keeps 
on like this. Eben’s folks will have to get the ox-sled out to 
get over here in time for dinner,” said Mr. Bigelow, as he laid 
aside comforter and cap and hung his mittens behind the 
stove to dry. 

“ There’s your bootjack and slippers down beside the sofy.” 

“All this snow around the barn makes it ‘warm as toast’ 
fur the creeturs,” said Mr. B., who had struggled out of his 
boots and reached for his slippers. “Do you suppose,” he 
said after a pause, “there’s any truth in what they tell about 
‘em all kneeling down on Christmas eve?” 

“Who kneeling down—the Catholics?” 

“No! the creeturs! Ever since I was a boy I’ve meant to 
get up and go to the barn and find out for myself, but some- 
how I’ve always slept right through till morning.” 

“T don’t know, Josiah,” said Mrs. B. gravely, “it’s one o’ 
them mysterious things I never wanted to search into.” 

Mr. Bigelow lighted his pipe and smoked in silence for 
about fifteen minutes. Then he got up and put some more 
wood in the stove. 

“It’s eight o’clock, father; I wouldn’t make any more fire 
to-night.” 

“*Guess I’ll keep the fire agoin’ ; I’ve made up my mind to 
settle the question to-night,” said Mr. B., somewhat sheep- 
ishly. 

Mrs. Bigelow slowly took off her glasses and stared at him 
in apprehension. 

“ You're never goin’ out in all this storm at twelve o’clock 
at night ; why, you’ll get your death o’ cold. I declare,” she 
said in a flutter, “it’s a temptin’ o’ Providence,—a man 0’ 
your age! I declare for’t, you must be crazy, father!” 

“TI don’t see as I’m any more likely to get cold in the barn 
at twelve o’clock than at seven,” said Mr. Bigelow, “ anyhow 
I’m goin’.” 

“Well, o’ course, if you’ve made up your mind there’s no 
use o’ my sayin’ anything more,” said Mrs. Bigelow with an 


air of resignation, and she took up her knitting and pro- 
ceeded to “ toe off”’ the huge gray sock she was at work on. 
When it was done she rose, filled the teakettle, set it on the 
front of the stove, took a tin box of mustard and a bunch of 
pennyroyal from the closet and put them on the table. 

“T’ll do my best to save you a fit o’ sickness, Josiah,” she 
said grimly, “ an’ not a wink shall I sleep till after this awful 
business is over.” 

“ Guess I’ll go down and draw a pitcher o’ cider,” said Mr. 
Bigelow, “and let’s have some o’ them doughnuts you fried 
this morning.” ; 

Presently he returned with the cider seething and sparkling 
in a huge brown earthen pitcher and put it on the table. 
Mrs. Bigelow sat down and took up her needles. “I might 
as well ‘cast up’ this other sock,” she said, “ seein’ as you 
are going to carouse the heft o’ the night;” and an impres- 
sive silence fell between them, broken only by the soft sis-s- 
s-sh of the snow on the window pane. 

“ Father,” she said timidly, “you hain’t forgot what night 
this is. Twenty year ago to-night our Milly was born,”— 
tears stopped her. 

A hard look came over his rugged face. “A man hain’t 
likely to forget an ungrateful, thankless child,” he said deeply. 

**Can’t you find it in your heart to forgive her, father? We 
don’t know where in the wide, wicked world she may wander 
to-night, or whether she is alive or dead.” 


“She hain’t never asked to be forgiven,” he said impa- 
tiently ; “let her come here and kneel at our feet and show 
she wants forgiveness, then will be time to consider the 
matter. I don’t want to hear nothin’ more about it, neither,” 
he said fiercely. 

Mrs. Bigelow was silenced. 

There was not a more self-willed man in the county than 
Josiah Bigelow. “You might as well try to move a stun 
fence,” the neighbors said when he “made up his mind,” 
which he often did hastily. When Baby Mildred stamped de- 
fiance at him he laughed proudly. 

“ Got a mind of her own, our little gal has; she’s a ‘ chip off 
the old block,’” said Josiah, who prided himself on his stub- 
bornness, though he did not call it by that name. But as she 
grew older it became irksome and gradually more antag- 
onistic, until he declared she was only pleased when he was 
displeased, and holding to the belief that a child’s will must 
be broken, he began too late in a mistaken course of disci- 
pline. The gentle, tactful mother interposed as a non-con- 
ductor of the family storm-clouds and averted much unpleas- 
antness. She understood Mildred, and the girl loved her 
mother deeply and in her father’s absence was thoughtful and 
affectionate. So things went on until it came to a choice of 
two lovers, one a man her father favored, the other one whom 
she loved with all her passionate nature. Strict measures 
were taken with her until, two years before, she ran away with 
George Alden. Josiah Bigelow, in hot haste, had sent her 
word that he never wanted her to darken his door again, 
that she was a disgraceful, thankless child. _His wife dared 
not oppose him, and six months later Mildred and her hus- 
band disappeared. Whether the father’s heart ever yearned 
for his only child not even his wife knew, though she tried in 
many ways. He had locked the little cabinet organ that he 
had bought for Mildred, not a note had been heard since she 
left home, no one was allowed to touch it. And time dragged 
wearily on. 

* * * * * * * * 

The 9.30 p.m. train was a little late. Very few passengers got 
off, and still fewer took the stage for Lanesville, three miles 
distant. It was still snowing. There were four passengers, 
one of whom, a slight woman in black with a baby wrapped 
closely, seemed a stranger. The three others were men full 
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of rural curiosity, but lacking the address and effrontery to 
gratify it by interrogating her, were obliged to remain silent. 
There was something in her manner dignified and forbid- 
ding. The stage went merrily over the snow, with jingling 
bells. Presently the woman spoke to the driver. He started 
and looked at her intently. She paid him and left the stage, 
starting to walk down a lane. 

“Must be goin’ to Brighamses’,” said one man, peering 
after her. 

“No, the Brighamses air gone to town to spend Christmas 
with their son.” 

“Well, there’s nobody else down that road but the Mar- 
shalls, and that’s mor’n a mile.” 

“ If it wan’t snowin’ so like Jehu I’d git out and jest satisfy 
myself about it. They’s something wrong I know,” said the 
third. When they were out of sight and sound the woman 
came back to the main road. 

“Tt’s about half a mile further,” she said to herself, “ but I 
did not dare to stay in that stage with Silas Green, his prying 
old eyes would find me out before long.” 

On through the deep snow struggled Mildred Alden with 
her six months’ baby in her arms. Just a month before her 
husband had died suddenly, leaving her destitute. And was 
she coming back under cover of the storm and darkness to 
her old home for shelter? The familiar outlines of the old 
house rose before her, draped in the soft snow that was still 
falling gently. She closed her eyelids to drive out the tears 
that made the whole world seem one great white, blurred 
tomb, and presently stood at the gate, the gate where she and 
George had gone out together, as she vowed passionately that 
she would never enter it again unless he was with her. Here 
she stood alone with no dear arm to sustain her as then, but 
with the child of their love at her heart, for whose sake she 
was here. 

“He bade me never darken his door again, and I will not, 
though I should die on the threshold,” she said choking back 
the sobs of agony that shook her; “ but I must leave my baby 
in my dear old mother’s arms until I can earn a living for us. 
He cannot turn him away.” She pushed the gate open and 


- looked cautiously around. 


“There is nothing to fear, they are sound asleep long 
ago,” and she walked hurriedly by the house till she came 
to the barn and entered, closing the door quickly. Bess and 
Brownie stamped and snorted; she spoke to them and they 
were quiet. She took from a bundle a candle, lighted it, set- 
ting it on the floor. It showed the old barn as a vast cavern 
of darkness. Here and there the familiar beams and rafters 
glimmered out a recognition. She laid her baby on her shawl 
and went to the stalls. One was empty—Gipsy, her little pony, 
was gone! 

“Whocan blame them?” she said with a sob as she laid her 
cheek on old Bess, “ they don’t want anything to remind them 
of me.” 

Star twisted her head around her stall, wrinkling her broad, 
flat neck, rolling great, white-brown eyes at the intruder. 

“You don’t know me, do you Star? Soh, soh—I want you 
to do me a favor though ; put your head in this stall, I want to 
use yours.” Star submitted in a dignified manner and chewed 
leisurely. 

By the glimmering light Mildred climbed the hay-mow and 
tossed down some sweet, fresh hay into Star’s former manger 
until it was almost full. Here she would rest with her baby 
until near morning and then walk back in time to get the 7 
a. m. train to the city before anyone should see her. She 
knew her father would come to the barn at 5 o’clock to see 
to the cattle, and her child would be safe until then. She 
pinned a note on the shawl that was wrapped around him, 
and then sat down on the threshing floor of the great barn. 


Here was where she had her swing when a child ; here she 
floated through the warm summer air, light as thistle-down, 
when the great doors were open opposite each other. Often 
her father swung her, and tossed her on the hay, or carried 
her on his broad shoulder—so far from the ground, she 
clutched his close-curling hair and screamed in nervous glee. 
He was not stern then, but loving and indulgent. Why had 
he changed so? She had a right to marry the man she 
loved better than life ; what right had he to say such cruel 
things, that she had disgraced him ? 

In the dim light she took her baby and put him to her 
breast and the thought of leaving him made her heart faint. 
The chubby, dimpled face and laughing eyes and thin, golden 
hair that was beginning to curl so prettily all over his dear 
little head! She caught the tiny hand that lay in her bosom 
and fondled and kissed it. ‘* What have I done that I should 
have this sorrow, the greatest punishment than can fall upon 
a woman!” she thought. Over all her childhood her mind 
ran and many episodes of harshness and sternness on the part 
of her father came to her. Gradually the recollection of her 
own part in them came to her remembrance and she thought 
of many times when she, full of wanton mischief, had de- 
ceived and opposed him, been stubborn and willful and given 
him false estimates of her character, so that his judgment had 
been wrong and harsh, and then she, not deigning explana- 
tion, rebelled because she was misunderstood. 

In that heart-searching the Christ-spirit came to her in its 
true, tender meaning and she felt like falling at her parents’ 
feet and asking forgiveness. With her lips pressed to her 
baby’s soft cheek she whispered, “It must be that I under- 
stand better because of you, darling, and sorrow brings the 
stubborn will to reason. O my baby dear, he will forgive 
his poor mother for leaving him, when he understands, 
won’t he?” 

She laid him in the manger filled with the sweet hay. He 
was sleeping soundly and did not waken when she put him 
down. Then she picked up the candle, blew it out and was just 
going to lie down beside him when she saw what seemed like 
a dim light flashing through the cracks in the barn. She 
watched breathlessly. It was—it came nearer—what could it 
mean? She flew as fast as her weakening limbs would let 
her to the horses’ stall and leaned against Bess for support. 
Somebody was fumbling with the latch—she looked through 
a crack, the door swung open—it was her father! grayer 
than when she saw him last. She felt as if she should faint, 
and clung to Bess’s mane. He had the lantern in his hand 
and, shading his eyes, looked in the direction of the oxen and 
cows. For an instant he could not see, then he looked in 
wonderment at Star, who was in the wrong stall. 

“Well,” he muttered, “that’s curious. I could take my 
oath that I put that creetur where she belonged!” 

He went up to investigate. The noise of his heavy boots 
and the flashing of the lantern woke the baby; he nestled and 
threw the shawl aside, uncovering his little hands which he 
reached in rapture for the beautiful light. Josiah Bigelow 
leaned over the manger, a pallor on his face. He unpinned 
the note from the shawl; his hands trembled so he could 
scarcely hold it. His eyes were dim and old—he spelled out 
with difficulty the plainly written lines : 


His name is George. Please keep him for a little while. I can- 
not get a situation with him. Keep him until I can make a home 
for him. His father died a month ago. 

MILDRED. 

He read it twice, his voice was almost inaudible. At last 
he said : “‘ May God forgive me. He knows how my heart has 
yearned for her and how my devilish pride has kept it down. 
How her mother has sorrowed for her, and who knows what 
she has suffered through my stubborn pride? O Milly, my 
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little gal, where are you? Can you ever forgive your poor 
old father ?” 

She could restrain her sobs no longer, but came slowly from 
her hiding-place and fell at his feet. 

“Forgive me, father, I have not done right. I did not 
mean you should see me, I was going away before daylight,— 
oh, is my mother well?” 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her again and again. 
“Ves, your mother will be a young woman now.” 

Baby Alden objected in a loud voice at this unseemly neg- 
lect. She caught him in her arms to hush him. 

“ Milly, I hardly know how to tell your mother this. I’m 
most afraid o’ the shock.” 

“Take Baby and go in first ; I will wait in the shed.” 

Carefully he took the little one, extinguishing the lantern, 
and they went to the house side by side. The storm was 
over, the Christmas stars were shining, and the star that led 
them was the Star of Bethlehem, the Star of Peace. Josiah 
Bigelow was very pale when he entered the kitchen. 

“What have you got there, father?” asked Mrs. Bigelow 
who was nodding in her chair, “ dog-tired,” as she said. 

“ Huldy,” he said, and his voice was on a high strain, “the 
Savior has come on earth again to me in the form of this 
little, innocent child ; he has showed me the right way in an 
instant and that’s more’n preachin’ has done. Mother, come 
here, this is our Milly’s little boy.” 

Mrs. Bigelow grasped her chair for support. ‘“ Where is 
my Milly?” she asked in a hoarse voice; “have you drove 
her to death with your hardness?” 

Then with a glad ring of his deep bass voice, Josiah Big- 
elow called exultantly, 

“ Mildred, your father and mother wants you!” 

“Mother, my dear mother!” she cried, and their arms 
were about one another. 

Grandpa Bigelow sat on the old sofa wiping his eyes. Baby 
Alden was holding his great thumb with one little hand and 
vainly endeavoring to put it in his mouth. 

“Take the baby, Milly. Mother, you better set the tea 
drawin’. I'll go and get some milk; we’ll need somethin’ to 
warm us up, an’ I’ll make a fire in the best room and set the 
bed airin’ for our our little gal and boy.” 

It was a glad Christmas day that followed, a day of deep 
meaning to them. Each proud spirit humbled, each anxious 
to make concessions to the other; it is a happy home where 
such abide. Cousin Eben and family came to dinner and 
great was the rejoicing over Milly. After an early supper 
they went home. A magnificent fire burned in the old Frank- 
lin stove. They sat around it, and baby on grandma’s lap 
spread his pink toes to the blaze. 

“ Josiah, it seems just as if I wanted to hear you and Milly 
sing.” 

He rose, took the key from his ring and unlocked the organ. 

* Come, darter, I vowed that no hand but yours should ever 
touch these keys. Many’s the time in the past two years my 
heart has ached to hear your voice—but that’s all over now. 
Come.” 

She went to his side, brushed the shaggy, gray locks behind 
his ears caressingly. 

“ What shall we sing, father?” 

“ Sing that hymn, I forgit the name, something about 

‘Come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem,’ ”’ 
said Mrs. Bigelow. 
“Oh, yes, mother, the Portuguese Hymn—here it is, father.” 
Mildred’s rich contralto voice swelled forth with a solemn 


gladness, 
“*Come all ye faithful.” 


Josiah’s bass quavered at first, but soon gathered strength. 
She had thought the day before that she could never sing 


| again, but there was a joy and peace in this she could not 
understand,—it seemed as though her dear, dead love stood 
near and blessed her, and her heart and life was consecrated 
to their child and to his dear memory. She came back to her 
mother’s knee and laid her face beside her sleeping babe. 


“ Dear heart,” said her mother. 
— W. B. Cossitt. 
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THAT STORY OF SANTA OLAUS. 


I hain’t got so far as religion 
And I’m dull when you talk about creeds ; 
I’ve had an idee the commandments 
Was pretty much all that one needs. 
I’ve been kept so busy a-wrestlin’ 
With the duty afore me each day 
That I hain’t got so far as religion, 
Though I’m sorry for it, I say. 


May be I might ferret out doctrines, 
And not get my brain out o’ jint, 
If I’d ever had city folks’ chances 
To sharpen my wits to a pint. 
And I hain’t never had the assurance 
When I heard their smooth-spoken prayers ; 
To send up my awkward petitions 
To heaven, alongside o’ theirs. 


But to-night as I stood in the starlight 
And thought who had made it so fair, 
I just dropped my head in the silence 
And made bold to thank Him right there. 
I hain’t had the time to be graspin,’ 
For doctrines, and creeds, and all such, 
But I’ve tried to keep clean for my babies 
And not soil their lives with my touch. 


And I thought that maybe I had. done it 
Till to-night when the parson come in, 

And seein’ those stockins a-hangin’ 
Accused me of nursin’ a sin! 

Yes, me! who has allus lived honest; 
And able to look in the face 

Not only wife, neighbor, and conscience 
But every brute thing on the place! 


I was talkin’ you see of our Alice, 
How peart and how happy she was ; 

A hangin’ her little gray stockin’ 
And prattling about Santa Claus. 

And how Fritzy said as he kissed me, 
A-reachin’ my neck on tip-toe ; 

That he “couldn’t hold any more gladness 
Leastwise unless he could grow.” 


But the parson sat gloomy and solemn 
And wife looked just ready to cry, 
When he said: “Is it right, my good brother 
To still teach that old-fashioned lie? 
Do you look for a rose or a lily 
In a garden where thistles are sown? 
Or for truth from the lips of your children 
If you let falsehood blacken your own? 


Then he said “‘ Merry Christmas ”’ and left us 
That dazed and so sort of unstrung, 

That we stared at those little gray stockin’s, 
Till the bells in the church-steeple rung. 

And their chimes took me back to my mother, 
When I stood a wee chap at her knee 

And heard the same Santa Claus story, 
That Alice and Fritz hear from me. 


And if the Lord reckons it sinful 
I hope He will punish it light, 
For the sake of the world full of sinners 
Who have told this same story to-night. 
I hain’t got so far as religion, 
I’ve said, and I say it again: 
But I’m willin’ to trust to His mercy, 
If He gives me a chance to explain. 


—May Riley Smith. 
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OHRISTMAS GENIUS AND GOODIES. 


NoTIONS AND NvtTs. 


) OLIDAY time is so essentially a sea- 
son of happiness and cheer that its 
influence is felt weeks before ; every- 
where this mighty Christmas genius 
is at work, dressing up the shop win- 
dows as was never before seen this 
side of Fairy Land; planting forests 
of fir and spruce in the market places; 
singling out from among their breth- 
ren the finest, largest turkeys and 
whitest, fattest geese in the farmyard ; 
acting as Santa’s special monitor, 
whispering to the children of the good 
time coming, then gently reminding 
the housewife that there are many 
little fancies to be prepared which 
will lend additional beauty to the table during the holidays. 

So very recently has the correct manner of arranging the 
breakfast, lunch and dinner table been described in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING that I will not mention anything concerning 
the laying of the cloth, setting of the glasses, or the style of 
the dishes, and only ask that the linen be spotless and the 
silverware be polished bright enough to reflect the happiness 
of every face around the board. 

The brilliant contrast of the holly and its berries affords 
great variety of combination. It is better to buy it in sprigs 
than in wreaths, etc., when desired for table decoration. 
What could be cheerier than a tiny stem of holly berries and 
leaves resting on each snowy napkin and breathing merry 
greetings to each guest entering the room. If mats are used 
make a border of single holly leaves around each, witha 
berry here and there. P 

A ball of holly hung directly over the center of the table 
is pretty, but here is something newer and more effective. 
Buy a lot of daisy ribbon of all colors and cut mto half-yard 
lengths. At the extremity of each ribbon fasten by a drop of 
strong glue an English walnut; then tie together in bunches 
of six or eight nuts, and with a broader ribbon fasten these 
all securely to the gas fixture or hanging lamp, over the cen- 
ter of the table. When the smaller nuts are served, the 
hostess unties the wide ribbon and each guest receives a 
cluster. They are almost too pretty to eat, the many colored 
ribbons giving a truly festive appearance to the nuts. 

The Parisian fashion of using the narrowest of ribbons in 
pale shades of blue, pink, cream, lavender and Nile green, 
wherever an available opportunity offers, has taken great 
hold upon the lunch table especially. 

Have plenty of nut-crackers on the table, though it is bet- 
ter to crack the walnuts, shellbarks, hickory and other nuts 
having hard shells, before bringing to the dining-room, as the 
noise made by a party in opening these nuts at the table is 
scarcely pleasant to those who wish to carry on a conversa- 
tion at the same time. Buy only the paper-shell almonds for 
table use, the other variety lacking the flavor, besides hav- 
ing a smaller-sized kernel. 

Hickory Nut Macaroons. 

Beat to a very stiff froth the whites of three eggs, then adda 
pound of powdered sugar, a little at a time, also a tablespoonful 
of flour and a teaspoonful of cornstarch. Have a pint of nuts 
finely chopped and stir them into the mixture. Drop in large 
spoonfuls upon buttered tins, and bake in a moderate oven until 
the macaroons area delicate brown. Walnut macaroons are made 
in the same way. 

Almond Wafers. 

One pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, one gill of milk 

and flour enough to make a stiff dough. Roll very thin and cut 


into squares, arranging the almonds on the top of each square 
just before putting into the oven. Blanch the nuts by pouring 
boiling water over them, after which each brown skin can be easily 
slipped off. Split the kernels and arrange in the form of a star in 
center of each wafer. 

Glazed Nuts. 

Remove the English walnut from its shell in perfect shape. A 
gentle pressure of the nut cracker and carefully removing the 
pieces of shell will accomplish this. With a fine needle pierce 
each nut lengthwise through the center, leaving an end of the 
thread hanging. Prepare asyrup by boiling together one pound 
of granulated sugar and a half pint of water. Let it boil until a 
drop of the syrup will harden instantly in cold water. Do not stir 
it while it is boiling. Just before removing from the fire adda 
pinch of cream of tartar dissolved in a little hot water. After 
taking from the fire dip each nut, holding by the thread, into the 
syrup for a few moments, afterward suspending them in a cool 
place where they will not touch each other. Leave them until per- 
fectly hard and if the syrup has been properly boiled the nut will 
appear as though coated with glass. 

Creamed Nuts. 

Toa pound of XXX sugar, take the white of one egg. Then 
fill one of the halves of the egg shell with cold water and mix with 
the sugar and white of egg. Mix well with the hand, until it is of 
the consistency of cream candy, and can be formed into balls, and 
other shapes. Flavor with vanilla, and place upon each shape a 
half kernel of shellbark (on one side only or on both), firmly 
pressing them in until they are retained by the edges of the bon- 
bon. This candy is pure and wholesome, requires no boiling, and 
is inexpensive. It is a good plan to flavor a part of the mixture 
with vanilla, a part with lemon or rose, another with chocolate, 
and yet another with finely grated cocoanut, thus making a variety 
of candies from one and the same basis. 


If the children are to have a “taffy pull” during the holi- 
days, here is the recipe for 
Old-Fashioned Molasses Candy. 

One pint of the best New Orleans molasses and one pint of yel- 
low sugar. Boil briskly for a few moments, then stir in one anda 
half or two ounces of the best butter cut into bits. Continue 
boiling until the bubbles grow large, then take up a few drops of 
the syrup in a spoon and put it ona cold plate, or, better still, a 
saucerful of snow. If the syrup hardens in a moment or two, you 
may know it has been boiled long enough. Stir in a pinch of soda 
(dissolved) as you remove it from the fire, and when it foams up, 
quickly pour it out to cool. This becomes very light when pulled 
and is a favorite variety. Flavoring with vanilla is an improve- 
ment. It requires about two teaspoonfuls of the strong extract 


for this quantity of candy. ; 
—Martha B. Tausig. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 
A small lie is nevertheless a lie. 
A groat a day is six pounds a year. 
Gradual gains are the only natural gains. 
Not every sort of industry tends to wealth. 
Broken faith cannot be tied up with red tape. 
Itis as bad to clip conscience as to clip coin. 
Practice economy in pence as well as in pounds. 
Let your standard be perpendicular not slanting. 
Success in life depends largely upon perseverance. 
A moral bear is both a mean moral and a bad bear. 
When {trained in the way you should go—go ahead. 
Better to scrimp the body than to starve the the soul. 
Driving nails into the sky is rather a random business. 
Knaves and swindlers look for honest men for victims. 
Stick to the business in which you are regularly employed. 
Better live green and die green than be prematurely rotten. 


Productions of the press—silent as snow-flakes, but potent as 
thunder. 
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A FEW OHRISTMAS DAINTIES 


For Many MERRY CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 


AITH, but it was a pretty sight, the 
Christmas dinner-table when the 
dessert was all arranged upon it, in 
those long gone dream-like years 
“before the war,” or as mammy 
always phrased it, “ Fo’ de war 
time.” The exquisite damask 
whereon an English stag hunt was 
graphically portrayed; the beauti- 
ful, fine pink china; the massive, 
glittering silver, the special pride of 
Damon and Sam; the dining-room 
servants; the heavy cut glass glit- 
tering like cut crystal, upon which 
Eleanor and Jane had spared no 
pains under the goading remarks of 

“Uncle Kit,” the head-servant, who would sarcastically take 

upa goblet, or wine-glass and look at it, then set it down, 

saying, “‘Ump humph! (long drawn out) so you young nig- 
gers who have never been on Jeems river think them glass 

(with the broad Virginia @) fit for ole Miss to drink out of, an’ 

set before her dining company?” and then the beautiful 

dishes under which the long table fairly creaked! Two great 
cut glass jelly bowls filled with sparkling amber and ruby 
colored jelly; a great mince pie, baked in a deep earthen- 
ware pan, which was hidden by a damask napkin on which 
holly and mistletoe were pinned in alternate clusters. A 


great black cake, iced till it looked like a mound of snow, en- 


circled with a wreath of ivy leaves and holly berries; another 
rival snow bank of citron cake, a tall pyramid of glasses of 
rich syllabub, fruit baskets of oranges, Malaga grapes and 
rosy apples, and all available spaces filled up with golden 
lemon, snowy cocoanut, or rich red transparent puddings; 
a fine Devonshire cream cheese, crumbly and mellow; nut 
baskets of soft-shell almonds, English walnuts and filberts, 
that showed browner than ever beside the glow of the de- 
canters. 

Ah, me! it is a Barmecide feast now-a-days! But maybe 
somebody will like my grandmother’s black cake, citron cake, 
mince pies, and syllabub, so, at a venture, I send them. 

Black Cake 

Is often a grief of mind to the good housewife because the fruit 
will settle to the bottom. The way we do, and so avoid this ex- 
asperating calamity on the part of the fruit, is to prepare it all 
quite a week or ten days before it is to be baked, so that it will all 
dry off thoroughly, and not be sticky, and then, when it is to be 
used, throw a good handful of flour in with it; mix all the fruit 
thoroughly together, shake it well in a sifter so as to get it evenly 
covered with the flour, and then set it in the oven of the stove a 
few minutes, that it may be warmed without getting really hot. 
Heated in this way and well-beaten into the batter, our cakes show 
the fruit evenly distributed from top to bottom throughout the 
whole mass. The raisins must be seeded and cut in half; the cur- 
rants picked over, washed in four waters, pressed in a soft towel, 
and dried carefully under the stove (take care that the cat don’t 
get at them, for our cats eat currants as eagerly as a child would 
do), then rubbed in the hands, and sifted so that all the little bits 
of stem will fall out; the citron sliced and cut, not too fine, and the 
almonds blanched and sliced. Do all of this some days prior to the 
one day on which you make the cake. The materials required are 
a pound each of flour, butter, sugar and eggs (10), as for pound cake 
batter, also three pounds of raisins, one pound of currants, two 
pounds of almonds, one pound of citron, one wine glassful of brandy, 
one of wine, and essence of lemon and mixed spices to your taste. 
We use a teaspoonful each of mace, cloves, cinnamon, and allspice 
and a grated nutmeg. Warm all the materials before mixing the 
batter; sift the spices and flour together three times. Always use 


soft white sugar for cake, granulated sugar makes it heavy. Beat 
the sugar and butter together very light, then add the yolks of the 
eggs, well-beaten, then the flour and egg whites in alternate spoon- 
fuls, then the fruit by degrees, and lasfly the wine and brandy. 
Butter the cake-pan well with sweet fresh lard or unsalted butter, 
dust it well with sifted flour, pour in the batter, and put it in a slow 
oven to bake; cover the top at first until the cake rises well from 
the heat at the bottom. Don’t take the cake out of the oven until 
you can thrust a large straw through the middle (midway between 
the side and the funnel of the cake-pan) and draw it out perfectly 
clean. 

Citron Cake , 

Is made in precisely the same manner, the basis being a well-made 
pound cake batter, to which is added three pounds of citron cut up 
in small pieces, two pounds of shelled almonds blanched, one- 
half sliced and the other half pounded with rose-water, two cocoa- 
nuts peeled and grated, one glassful of wine and one teaspoonful 
of pounded mace. Add the wine last and bake slowly and care- 
fully. If these cakes are to be iced, wait until they are perfectly 
cold before putting on the icing, which is made by grinding one 
pound of best white sugar into powder in a marble mortar and sift- 
ing it through a fine lawn sieve into a bowl; add the whites of four 
eggs and beat the mixture until it will fall in flakes from the spoon, 
then add the strained juice of a lemon and, having beaten it in well, 
it is ready for use. 

Syllabub. 

Dissolve a large tumblerful of white sugar in the same amount 
of Madeira wine; pour it into one quart of rich sweet cream and 
beat it with a bunch of rods, or an egg beater if you have not got 
a syllabub churn, until it is so thick that it will not fall from *he 
spoon, then add the juice and grated rind of a lemon, beat it a 2 
longer and fill your.glasses high. 

Mince Pies. 

_ A few remarks first, and then a “ bill of particulars ” later. Mince 
meat must be made of the best materials, and several weeks before 
it is needed. As my grandmother used to say, “If you don’t use 
the best materials you need not take the trouble to make mince 
pies, for they require the best of everything, and a plenty of it!” 
The raisins must be seeded and chopped—everything must be 
chopped up fine, “as fine as mince meat,” you know; currants 
picked over, washed in four waters, pressed in a soft cloth, dried 
under the stove, then rubbed and sifted, citron cut small, but not 
too small, apples peeled and chopped, suet divested of any atom 
of skin and fiber and chopped, spices beaten very fine, tenderloin 
of beef boiled perfectly done in salt and water, and allowed to get 
cold before being minced into atoms. All these preliminaries first. 
Take one pound of beef suet, one pound of raisins, one of currants, 
one of citron, one of apples, one of tenderloin, one of good sugar. 
Half an ounce of mace, half an ounce of allspice, a tablespoonful of 
pounded cloves, one pint of best apple brandy, a pint of good wine, 
a tumblerful of best Jamaica rum, one each of preserved ginger and 
candied orange peel. Mix all these finely-chopped ingredients to- 
gether and put them in a stone jar, tied down closely with a bladder 
or leaf fat skin—anything that prevents the evaporation of the 
spirits will answer—and set it aside until you are ready to use it. 
Then line a deep baking-pan with puff paste rolled rather thick 
and fill it full of mince meat, but, before you fill it, taste the mince 
meat and see if it is sweet enough and strong enough; add a 
tumblerful of brandy peach syrup if you have it, and put on a top 
crust well stuck with a fork to let the steam escape. Bake a nice 
brown, and serve right from the oven smoking hot. That is mince 
pie as our English great-grandmothers made it, still to be found in 


perfection on “ James river.” 
—Rebecca Cameron. 


THE wassail round in good warm bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 

There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 

Plum porridge stood, and Christmas pye. 

Nor failed old Scotland to produce 

At such high tide her savory goose. 

Then came the merry maskers in 

And carols roared with blithesome din. 

If unmelodious was the song 

It was a hearty note and strong.—Sir Wafter Scott, 
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Ghristmas. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


CHRISTMAS ON THE FARM. 


Prat KIRTING close the frozen brooklet, with its mir- 
ror face of ie 
Are the willows with their tinkiing bells a-merry 
.in the morn; 
The winds they softly waft on wings the songs of 
paradise, 


And the snow-crust glistens brightly in the early sun that’s shorn 
Of its gleam and glow and glister, by the nodding hemlock trees 
Spreading high their graven branches to the golden lights that 
kiss 
The stumps, like cowled monks kneeling lowly on their bended knees; 
Such is dawn of Christmas morning on the farm—and child- 
ren’s bliss. 


Hear the prattle of the youngsters, as they tumble from their beds, 
Eyes awide and hearts so eager, scarce can wait to greet the 
feast ; 
Hamper-scamper down the stairway, rosy cheeks and curly heads. 
Baby blossoms all, God bless them! we could spare not one at 
least. 
Presents—who can name or count them? dolls and drums and 
pretty things 
To make happy all our babies, make them merry with 
delight. 
How they chatter with sweet voices ; how the music echo brings 
Gentle thrills of sweetest rapture to the mother heart so 
bright. 


—H. S. Keer. 
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THE NATIVITY. 


Wai HEN Christ was born in Bethlehem, 
Ln Bethlehem of old, 

A herald-angel unto men 
fiis glorious advent told. 


NVot unto Kings the word was given 
When He, God’s only son 

Ln love, came down to earth from Heaven, 
To die, that we be won. 


Unto a heritage divine, 
An heirship nobler far— 

Ten thousand times more grand, sublime— 
Than earth’s most glorious are. 


But unto humble shepherds came— 
Who watched their flocks by night— 

The angel, and in rapturous strain, 
Deployed his heart's delight. 


Within a lowly cradle-bed 
They found the King of Kings, 
The Magi, by a star-guide led, 
And there their offerings 


Of frankincense and precious gold 
They laid about His feet, 

And bless'd with blessings manifold 
The holy Christ-child, sweet. 


O, ye by worldly woes oppress d, 
Look unto him who said; 

“Come unto me, give you rest” — 
‘Whose blood for you was shed. 


On Calvary, upon the cross, 
And from your heart will flee 

The pain of sorrow and of loss, 
And peace abide with thee. 


—E. B. Lowe. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


SANTA CLAUS’S BIRDS. 


‘EAR Santa Claus keeps a bower of birds 
» To carol his Christmas glees, 

And every year their joyous notes 
Resound through the Christmas trees. 


Good Santa’s birds are children dear, 
They keep our hearts in tune, 

And mind us of a better world 
As roses tell of June. 


Oh! what a dreary world this were, 
Flow barren, bleak and cold, 

Lf childhood’s harmless mirth were hushed, 
Lf all the young were old. 


Then blessings be on Santa’s birds, 
And blessings on their lays, 

For childhood is a glimpse of heaven, 
Ls sunshine of our days. 


—CaRINE L. Rose. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


‘O’er us now thy light comes stealing, 
Wondrous truth to us revealing, 
Sacred mysteries unsealing. 


Christ, the star of earth’s glad morning, 
Sin and error’s darkness scorning, 
Shines for the dark world’s adorning. 
O beacon light! thy watch still keeping 
Upon our hearts in joy and weeping, 
Thy watchful eye is never sleeping. 


Shine on as Christmas tides shall chase 
Each other in time’s rapid race, 

And circling seasons shall embrace 

On Lethe’s distant shore; 

Shine on till time shall be no more ; 
Shine still when, life’s sojourning o'er, 
We strain our wistful eyes to see, 
Through an unknown immensity, 


Thy light through ail eternity 


—ADELAIDE GEORGE BENNETT. 


| 
= ONDROUS star once seen by sages, 
Shining yet adown the ages, 
Lighting inspiration’s pages ! 
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OHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
APPROPRIATE, PRETTY AND POPULAR. 
HRISTMAS is coming, bright, jolly Christ- 
mas-tide, with its attendant train of work 
and worry, surprises and delight, and 
every lady reader of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
is puzzling her brain to think of what to 
make for Christmas gifts, and it may be 
taken for granted that each one would be 
glad of a few hints on what to make and 
how to make it. This paper shall have to 
treat chiefly on such things as the work of 
your brush will help to beautify, for, alas ! 

I have to confess that the thimble and 

needle are the -most useless of tools in my 
unskilled fingers. So bring forth paint-pot and brushes, and 
we will go to work on the hundred and one lovely things 
which may be evolved from the shreds and patches of your 
scrap-basket. 

Let us begin with the gentlemen. I know just how hard it 
is to think of something to give the “men folks.” I know how 
many sighs have been breathed over the perplexity and hope- 
lessness of it—but to work. For a pretty shaving banner, 
take a piece of wide sash ribbon, say 10x8 inches or 6x8. 
The daintiest, most delicate of those are made from cream or 
white satin. Fringe it out about two inches at the bottom, 
and then paint a pretty spray of flowers across it, either in oil 
or water-color, and underneath, in gold, letter some appro- 
priate legend. Here are a few quotations from which you 
may choose: “Alas! poor chin;” “Lord of himself, that 
heritage of woe;” “ Blessings on your flowing beard;” “A 
clean shave ;” With my compliments to ye shaver;” 
“Yo shave or not to shave, that is the question ;” ‘God’s 
blessing on your beard;” “ What a beard hast thou got;” 
“A beard, fair health and honesty ;” “ He jests at scars 
who never felt a wound;” “Be wise to-day, ’tis madness 
to defer.” 

A very pretty banner may be made by takiry a piece 
of moire sash ribbon, any bright shade; a soft yellow 
or terra cotta is lovely. Fringe it, paint something cute or 
pretty on a bit of celluloid 5x4 inches, tack it on the 
ribbon near the top with tiny bows of narrow ribbon, which 
will harmonize with the other color. Underneath paint in 
golden text any of the couplets I just mentioned. Fit the 
banner to a slender gilt rod; on the back of it tack two or 
three dozen sheets of tissue paper, cut a trifle smaller than 
your ribbon, and that is finished at an expense somewhat less 
than fifty cents. 

For a young gentleman a cravat sachet would be a very 
acceptable gift. Make it just long enough to hold long 
ties folded once, cover loosely but evenly two fifteen-inch 
long and five-inch wide pieces of stout cardboard with linen, 
then stitch down between each board, as they will be sepa- 
rate and fold over each other readily. You must leave 
a little space between each cardboard for this purpose, be- 
cause the quilted and perfumed silk must have space to fold 
in. Line the two larger pieces with mahogany-colored quilted 
silk perfumed with heliotrope, and cover outside with velvet 
of same color. Tie with gold cord and tassels, or gold-colored 
ribbon. 

If you have some bits of chamois, here is a tobacco pouch 
into which you might work them: Cut the chamois in the 
form of a sunflower, with one row of long, broad yellow 
petals, lay this on a large round of golden brown silk or satin. 
Herringbone or buttonhole the chamois with heavy silk of 
yellow or brown; each petal is thus sewed separately to the 
silk, The center of the chamois must have a round of card- 


board between it and the silk or satin, which forms a bottom 
forthe pouch. Finish with drawing-strings and a bunch of 
tassels at the bottom. 

A handsome mirror with broad wooden frame, prettily dec- 
orated, would seldom come amiss either in a parlor or a bach- 
elor’s room. Shall I tell you of some I have seen? Before 
you begin to work, if you have a soft wood frame you will save 
yourself much worry and vexation of spirit by sizing the wood 
thoroughly with thin glue, or, better still, shellac dissolved in 
alcohol. This keeps the color from sinking in, so that one 
painting of the background should be sufficient. Fora small 
shaving mirror twelve or thirteen inches square paint in a soft 
grayish background, shading from dark shadows at the left 
to creamy gray lights at the right; for this you might use co- 
balt, light red, yellow ochre, cork black, raw umber, Indian 
yellow, bitumen and white, using plenty of white with touches 
of hellclair as you come toward the right. On this paint, 
coming in masses from the shadows, a branch of cherry blos- 
soms with its bunches of petals like snowflakes. Begin to 
paint in your flowers before the background dries, then you 
will get the shadowy effect with more ease. Let a straggling 
branch run across on the light side, on which a few soft, green 
leaves have begun tosprout. Here and there you might have 
a bumble-bee, threading its way among the honey-laden blos- 
soms. You will find in this study the loveliest combination 
of grays imaginable. If your heart is set on something 
brighter, you might imitate one I recently made. It was 
one of those panel mirrors with a very broad frame ; the back- 
ground was a soft bluish gray, melting intoa bit of genuine 
summer sky at the top. Against this grew tall, rich-colored 
spikes of gladiolus, red, maroon, salmon pink and creamy 
yellow. You could not imagine an ugly face gazing into that 
mirror unabashed by the loveliness which framed it. A still 
brighter one, which would warm up a dull room, had a red 
background. Up in the left-hand corner work in white rose 
madder, vermilion, hellclair, and a little bit of cadmium. As 
you come toward the right of the frame use less white and 
take move carmine, shade away down into purple lake, brown 
madder and alittle black, on this paint branches of horse- 
chestnut, with some leaves in deep shadow and others shin- 
ing silvery in the light; here and there have some half-split 
burrs showing the shiny brown nuts resting in their prickly 
bed. A branch of white dogwood blossoms would be lovely 
across this rich background, or loose bunches of golden 
hearted marguerites. 

The year 18°9 is not so very far away and calendars are al- 
ways something one finds useful. Those made of rough, 
ragged edge cards are very pretty and easily made. Toward 
the bottom of the card paint in old English text some such 
sentiment as this: “Time and tide wait for no man;” “ And 
still the time rolls on;” “ Do to-day thy nearest duty;” “We 
live in deeds not years;” “‘ We spend our years as a tale that 
is told ;” “ Years following years steal something every day, 
at last they steal us from ourselves away;” “ May Heaven’s 
eternal year be thine ;” “To know that which before us lies 
in daily life is the prime wisdom ;” “Where is to-morrow;” 
“He who knows most grieves most for wasted time;” 
“ Noiseless falls the foot of time that only treads on flowers.” 
Towards the top of the card sew on a small calendar and then 
on top of that tie a smaller card, large enough to hide the 
calendar, on which you have painted in water color a bit of 
landscape or bright little marine sketch. Tie in a bit of 
ribbon at the top to hang this by. Another rather odd calen- 
dar is a heavy bit of pulpboard 9x 12 inches with beveled gilt 
edge; on this a white ragged edge card is smoothly pasted ; 
across this, in water color, paint a branch of crab-apples; 
toward the center leave out one apple in your design; cut 


this one from heavy water color paper and paint it as much 
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like an apple as possible ; tie it to the main branches by a bit 
of brown silk twist, and under this hanging apple tack a tiny 
calendar. 

Please do not frown me down friends if I dare to mention 
blotters. I know how old they are, yet in spite of their utter 
lack of novelty who wants to be without one. They are al- 
ways a welcome gift, from the very business-like pad on the 
office desk to the dainty celluloid or satin-covered bit of a 
thing for my lady’s writing table. A very useful one may be 
covered with terra cotta or chocolate cartridge paper, on 
which you can paint beautifully with water color, using plenty 
of white. For some you may take half a dozen sheets of thick 
white blotting paper, on this tack a little water color sketch 
and tie with ribbon, or gold cord, then all they want is some 
legend quaintly lettered in bronzes, for which the quotation 
book must be again ransacked. 

This quotation book of mine, by the bye, is something 
I started two or three years ago. I would keep forgetting 
some little bit I meant to save, to put on this thing and 
the next, so I got a good thick blank book, arranged so 
much room for quotations under various heads as menus, 
blotters, photo cases, book marks, sachets, booby prizes, 
etc., etc. Ihave it always by me and nowit is full of jot- 
tings from all sorts of sources. After weeding it over I 
may publish it some day, but to return to our mottoes and the 
quotation book, here are a host of sentiments applicable for 
blotters: “I’ll do my best to make as much waste paper as 
the rest;” “Guard well thy thought,—Our thoughts are 
heard in Heaven;” “Be sure avoid set phrases when you 
write—The usual way of speech is more polite;” ‘O, na- 
ture’s noblest gift, my gray goose quill, slave of my thoughts, 
obedient to my will, torn from thy parent bird to form a pen, 
that mighty instrument of little men;” “The written letter 
remains ;” “‘ Word for word, letter for letter;” ‘ Patience ex- 
ceeds knowledge ;”’ “ What is writ is writ, would it were wor- 
thier;” “Write no words that thou wouldst after from thy 
memory blot;” “ Well thought, well wrought ;” “The pen is 
mightier than the sword;” “The moving finger writes and 
having written moves on, nor all your piety nor wit shall lure 
it back to cancel half a line, nor all your tears wash out a 
single word of it;” ‘‘ Words! words! words!” 

—TLsabel Gordon. 
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OHRISTMAS EVE. 


Our hearts to-night grow glad and light, 
Forgetting all their sorrow, 

For ’tis the birth of Christ our Lord, 
We celebrate to-morrow. 

Some nameless charm is in the air, 
The bells will soon be ringing, 

And all the sighing of the year 
Be merged in happy singing. 


O blessed land of Palestine! 
To thee our eyes are turning, 
As if to see His Star arise, 
And clouds of incense burning. 
O happy land of Palestine! 
His birthplace, and His cradle, 
The scene of all His loving life, 
More strange than Eastern fable. 


O Bethlehem’s star, gleam forth to-night! 
O angels, sing the story! 
O friends, rejoice that for our sake 
He left the Father’s glory! 
He brings us peace and all good will, 
We hail Him Lord and Master, 
So let our hearts glad anthems raise, 
And ring the joy-bells faster! 
—Lillian Grey. 


Original in Goop 
A LITTLE GIRL’S “OHRISTMAS BOX” 


AND How THE CONTENTS WERE MADE. 

S the Christmas-tide approaches, our minds very nat- 
urally turn to the making of little gifts for our loved 
ones, and there are few pleasures during the year 
that have for us such a charm. But why wait for 
the last few weeks before the holidays to accomplish 

that which would ordinarily take us monthstodo? A sensible 
way is to begin with the new year our preparation for the 
next Christmas festival. I was forcibly reminded of the 
expediency of this plan the past summer, when in visiting 
a friend her daughter (who had been well trained in the 
intricacies of plain sewing as well as fancy work) one day 
brought in a box, and with a bright expression on her 
childish face, said, “Auntie, don’t you want a peep into my 
‘Christmas box?’” 

“ Of course I do,” I said, and forthwith came to light many 
pretty little trifles made and marked, all in readiness for the 
much-anticipated Christmas tree. I could but think, after 
looking them all over, 
how much better her 
way was than the way 
we grown-up folks have 
of crowding so much 
work (and oftentimes 
worry) into a few short 
weeks. 

For the benefit of the 
young girls who read Goop HovusEKEEPING, I will tel! what 
came out of that wonderful, green box and give the direc- 
tions as accurately as I can for making some of the dainty 
little gifts contained therein. 

For “Grandma” there was a nice, soft chair-cushion, 
(“Grandma dearly loves to take a little nap in her chair, you 
know’”’) that was both comfortable and pretty. It was really 
two cushions made of China silk tied together at each end 

and in the middle with inch-and-a- 

half-wide flame-colored ribbon. 

The design was red and yellow 

nasturtiums with green leaves on a 
cream-colored ground. 

She first cut out two linings of 
cheese-cloth, making them half a 
. yard one way, and a quarter the 


NO. 1. 


CHAIR-CUSHION COVER. 


NO. 2. 


other. After sewing them up she filled them with the soft 
down from the milk-weed pods, tacking them along at inter- 
vals to keep the fluffy down from settling at the bottom ; then 
put on the silk cover as shown in the illustration, and it was 
ready to hang over the back of the chair. 

For “Mamma” there was a dainty, pretty tidy, made of 
linen scrim (“Linen washes better, you know, than cotton,” 
said this wise little maid). It was a yard and a quarter long, 
hemmed all around sides, and ends, and above the hems at the 
ends threads were drawn and five rows of narrow ribbon run 
in—peacock blue, pink, pale green, orange and scarlet. 
Twenty brass rings were button-holed with these same colors 
in the penny skeins of embroidery floss, and the same tied 
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The rings were then sewed to the ends 


in to make a fringe. 
of the scarf. 

For “ Papa,” whose business often took him from home, 
she made a pretty linen traveling case, and duplicated it for 


“ Roy,” a grown-up brother off at 
college, for said she, “It was 


NO. | 3. 


nearly as cheap to make two as one, for I was obliged to buy 
half a yard of heavy brown linen in length and the width 
just exactly cut two.” On the lap of one of the cases she 


DARNING-NEEDLE CUSHION. 


etched the initial of the last name in brown silk, bound it 
with brown braid and feather-stitched it with the same color. 
The other was done in scarlet. They contained a compart- 
ment for the hair-brush, for the combs, with still another for 


4 Under Shirts, 
(24 Under Waists, 
Chemises, 


4 Night Shirts, 


Aprons, 
Stockings, 
Collars, 


Cuffs, 


Sheets, 
Pillow Cases, 
Towels, 


mw we 


LAUNDRY CusHIon. 


nail and tooth brushes, and were very pretty and complete. 
Cut a piece like No. 1, half a yard in length and six inches 
wide; a piece like No. 2, and another like No. 3." Bind 
across the tops of 2 and 3 with braid, then stitch No. 2. to 
No. 3. Now place it on No.1 and bind around with braid. 
Put on a button and button-hole, and a pretty and exceed- 
ingly convenient article is the result, which will resemble, 
when finished, No. 4. 


For “ Aunt Mary’s” work-basket there was a pretty little 
cushion to hold her darning needles, made of bits of different 
colored dress braids. Take six pieces of braid six inches long, 
overcast the edges, making a long, nartow bag, turn the bag, fill 
with wool or hair and a little scent powder. Gather about an 
inch from the ends, and with a pin fray out the edges; then 
feather-stitch the seams (after it is stuffed) with silk or Saxony 
in different colors. 

For ‘Cousin Bessie,” who is away teaching school, there 
was a cunning little laundry cushion, made of white satin, 
lined with pink silk, trimmed with imitation lace at the edges 
and pretty pink bows at the corners and a loop to hang it up 
by. Printed on the top of the cushion was a list of articles 
commonly put in the wash. When you send out your washing 
you have only to stick in a pin at the right number, and it 
saves the trouble of writing it down. 

Said my little friend, “ I don’t think I could have had that 
beautiful little cushion if mamma hadn’t been having some 
printed to make for the Fancy Fair. (A yard cuts twenty- 
four, and nothing sells better.) 

“This,” taking out a soft, fluffy cheese-cloth comfort, tufted 
with scarlet, “is what I’ve made for my dear old grandpa, 
who so often says when he gets up cold winter mornings, 
‘ How my old bones ache weighed down with so much cover- 
ing this cold weather.’” Upon inquiring as to the quantity 
used, I found she had bought twelve yards and a quarter of 
the best cheese-cloth at eight cents 4 yard, and five bats of 
beautiful white cotton at eighteen cents a pound. She had 
tied it with tidy cotton and tufted it with scarlet zephyr of 
which material she had used four ounces. It was finished 
with a large scallop drawn off with a small teacup, and but- 
ton-holed in scarlet zephyr. 

“This is my very wicest present,” she said, ‘and I know 


randpa will be so pleased.” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PENWIPER. 


Thinking of “something pretty and easy to make” fora 
papa or brother’s Christmas gift, a penwiper which “is not 
so bad” is made of half a dozen leaves of chamois skin cut 
about as large as a postal card, or carte de visite if a smaller 
one is preferred, tied together at one end with a narrow rib- 
bon; a nicely lettered rhyme to be drawn on the entire leaf 
is in one of the S¢. icholas numbers for ’87, running thus: 


“ Pretty Peter Penny, everybody’s clerk 
Always wipes his little feet when he’s done his work.” 


Here is our variation, and on some of the pen wipers a 


Fenelope Penn, 
She doeth good Service 3 
She wipeth and then, 

€ WLPE h 
Ana taketh 
Andwaits 

to serve 


little land-and-water-scape drawn in with a fine pen (any 
black ink will work pretty well on the skin) and lettered, 
“Views on the Wye-(per) by A N Inkypen, or “ Sketches 
from Black Point,” will serve to indicate what the contents 
of the book will be after having been put to its proper use 


for a while, 
—Karin Casa. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
XIII. 
CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY. 

E have always thought of the Germans 
as a stolid, unemotional race, but we 
find them quite the reverse. They 
have not, to be sure, the sensitive, 
nervous organizations of the Ameri- 
&,cans. They endure petty trials more 
fx philosophically, and are never in a 


hurry. They are, however, warm- 
hearted and emotional, easily moved 
BAY to laughter or tears. They are demon- 
4% to strative and affectionate, and have a 


hundred loving diminutives in their 
language where we have one. All holidays are kept with 
great enthusiasm, and Christmas day in particular is the great- 
est day of the year. All persons, from the highest to the 
lowest, give and receive presents, and all have their Christ- 
mas tree. 

Not one, but three days are celebrated. The “ Erste, Zweite 
und Dritte Feirtage.” In most families not only one large 
tree is provided, but a small one for each member of the 
family is placed by the plate in the morning, with smaller 
gifts upon it. The religious character of the festival is re- 
membered by the Germans, even more than with us. At the 
celebration of the tree, the night before Christmas, the little 
ones form a circle around the tree and sing a carol. Then a 
short prayer of thanksgiving is offered, and the presents are dis- 
tributed. The little German children have no legend of Santa 
Claus coming down the chimney, as indeed would be utterly 
impossible with these tall white stoves, in place of a fireplace, 
but in the afternoon the window is opened, that “ Knecht 
Ruprecht” may come in and adorn the Christmas tree, and 
indeed the tree appears adorned by angels. Little patches of 
cotton simulate snow. Gilded nuts, cones, paper flowers, 
chocolate and gingerbread animals, tinsel butterflies and 
colored candles are on every bough, and over all are float- 
ing threads of gold and silver, called the Christ Child’s 
hair. At the top is a large waxen “Christkind” with gauzy 
wings, in whose name all the gifts are distributed. The 
gifts all show some sentiment or loving thought, the true 
spirit of Christmas. For weeks before, any chance wish 
or desire is treasured up, that the Christmas gift may be a 
welcome one. 

The poor are most lovingly remembered at this season. 
All over the city are Christmas trees for the poor children. 
Warm clothing and other necessaries are generously dis- 
tributed. The servants, who are so poorly paid here, welcome 
Christmas most joyfully. Each servant has a gift of forty 
marks ($10) in money, a stollen (which is a long fruit cake), 
a new dress, and some little gift from each member of the 
family. A black woolen dress is considered the finest dress 
to be given. The postman must also be remembered, and 
the chimney sweeps call Guring the week for their fee. For 
weeks beforehand, the open squares in the city are filled with 
Christmas trees and their spicy odor fills the air. 

Eight days before Christmas the “ Weinachts Market” is 
opened, and the fair cortinues till Christmas day. The large 
square in the center of the city is filled with wooden booths, 
and the peasants come from miles around to sell their wares. 
It has been a custom for centuries, and is very interesting. 
Toys of all sorts, baskets, Pfeffer kucher of all sorts, ginger- 
bread men, and wonderful gingerbread houses with sugar 
doves on the roof, transparent windows, and a candle inside 
to light them up; gilded nuts, cones, and all sorts of things 
to deck the Christmas trees, and especially knitted and cro- 


cheted articles of every description. As you walk through 
the market the noise is deafening, all crying out, “ Was 
suchen sie, meine Dame,” and holding up all sorts of trinkets. 
Little girls and boys, running round with jumping jacks and 
gingerbread men, and tiny flaxen-haired maidens with dolls 
and flowers. The stores are magnificent with pictures and 
bric-a-brac, the toy stores running over with wonderful things, 
and each window surrounded by a crowd of admiring chil- 
dren. Every one is good-natured. There is no hurrying or 
pushing. Each one bides his time. The night before Christ- 
mas I was in one of the largest toy shops. A poor man stood 
at the counter with fifty A/ennigs (twelve and a half cents) in 
his hand. He was looking with great interest at some small 
dolls. The pretty, rosy-cheeked shop girl, instead of snubbing 
him, was very attentive, and discussed the relative merits 
of light and dark hair with a kindly interest most pleasant 
to see. 

The flower stores are like a glimpse of fairy-land, and even 
the meat shops are beautiful. A German meat shop has a 
floor of mosaic, a frescoed ceiling, marble slabs and counters, 
and perfect festoons of sausages. A pretty girl, in white cap 
and apron, serves you. At Christmas time the window is 
filled with tempting viands, garnished with green, and flowers 
cut from beets and turnips. In the center is a boar’s head, 
well garnished, and with a wreath of flowers. 

The Christmas festival is followed by the New Year. The 
night before is called Sylvester Abend. Every one sits up to 
see the old year out and the New Year in. The streets are 
filled with revelers, all calling out to each other “ Prosit Neu 
Jahr.’ At midnight the windows are opened to let the New 
Year in, and a hymn is sung. The next morning you receive 
from every one a card with New Year’s congratulations. The 
postman comes laden. No presents are given at New Year, 
but loving messages and flowers. The Kaiser receives con- 
gratulations on New Year’s day, and the display is mag- 


nificent. 
—C. Rk. M. 
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OLD SHOES. 

Old shoes have uses as raw material for certain industries. 
In many countries abroad and to some extent in the United 
States, they are collected with care, ripped apart and the 
leather subjected to treatment that renders it soft and makes 
it available for sundry purposes. Patterns are stamped upon 
it, trunks are covered with it, and it is also used for making 
shoes again. The soles are extensively used in making heels 
for ladies’ and children’s shoes. The nails also are saved 
and made profitable, and the useless scraps are converted 
into fertilizers. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OHRISTMAS BELLS. 


O merry bells of Christmas tide 

Ring your glad tidings far and wide, 
Proclaim to all the Saviour’s birth, 
“Good will to men and peace on earth.” 


Blest above all that Orient morn 

When Christ the holy babe was born, 

And q’er Him knelt the Virgin fair, 

While shepherds bowed with rev’rent air. 
7 * * 

Let earth and heaven with praises ring, 

Each heart its pure devotion bring, 

Yielding allegiance to the King 

Of Kings; our richest offering. 


Ye merry bells, raise ‘joyfully 
Peans of love, and harmony, 
While Christmas cheer and happiness 
To-day each fireside shall bless. 
—Emily A. Brownell. 
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OHRISTMAS OHEER. 


In Cot AND CAsTLE—OF OLD AND Now. 


HRISTMAS has almost always 
been associated with good fellow- 
ship and good cheer. True to their 
Saxon origin, Englishmen and their 
descendants everywhere have seen 
in every holiday an occasion for 
feasting. Plenty to eat and plenty 
to drink has been their idea of a 
festival, and particularly at Christ- 
mastide have they outdone them- 
selves in the variety and savoriness 
of the dishes belonging more es- 
pecially to that season than any 
other. They then not only lined their stomachs with good 
capon, as did Shakespeare’s justice, but stuffed themselves 
with all sorts of rich, nourishing food and strangely-com- 
pounded puddings and pies. The week before Christmas 
was occupied in filling the larder with capons, hens, tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, venison, beef, mutton, pork pies, mince 
pies, puddings, nuts, plums, sugar and honey. The wine 
cask and the ale and the cider barrels were put on tap, and 
beverages were mixed that would puzzle a modern bar-ten- 
der. An Italian proverb in usage more than three hundred 
years ago says: “He has more business than English ovens 
at Christmas.” 

Our neighbors across the water know a great deal more 
about good cookery than we do, with all our lavish use of 
rich provisions, and several of their standard dishes might be 
adapted to the improvement of our tables at the Christmas 
time. Roast turkey, with its accompanying condiments and 
sauces, has become a standard dish throughout Christendom ; 
the good American housewife can do no better than to return 
the compliment by enlarging her Christmas cuisine by adopt- 
ing two or three of the “foreign dishes.” 

The first of the Christmas dishes served up at the manor 
house or the castle by our English cousins is the boar’s head, 
as ancient at least as the days of Ivanhoe. And what can be 
more toothsome or superb-looking than this same royal dish ? 
After being stuffed with parsley, thyme, sage, shallots and 
pepper-corns, rolled up in slices of the tongue, the whole 
pickled three days before it is simmered for seven hours in 
its own draining, mixed with salt, cloves and a pint of 
sherry, then glazed with a spoonful of soy and the white of 
an egg, its tusks reinserted, an apple or orange placed in 
its mouth, handsomely dished with rosemary or parsley 
spread around it, a nobler dish cannot be found for the 
head of any table. 

Nor is it a costly ora difficult dish to prepare. Whena 
boar’s head is not attainable let that of a pig be substituted. 
Some might prefer stuffed ham, the bone of which is re- 
moved after parboiling and slits cut here and there through 
the skin, while a stuffing of minced shallots, chives, thyme 
and parsley is added, and the whole roasted. With champagne 
poured over the hot dish and cloves stuck in the peeled sur- 
face it makes a wonderfully savory and wholesome contribu- 
tion to Christmas good cheer, hardly to be rivaled by the 
roast swan that has displaced the peacock, and which the 
turkey is doing its best to displace. 

The fancy cooks of New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
flatter themselves that they are artistic and original when 
they put roasted ducks and grouse on the table arrayed in 
their natural feathers. But three hundred years ago Christ- 
mas dinners in England were ornamented with a roasted 
peacock, resplendent in his feathers, variegated tail and 
gilded beak. Sometimes a piece of cotton saturated with 


spirits, was put in its beak and lighted before the carver 
began his work on this “food for lovers and meat for 
lords.” a 

A swan is much preferable to a peacock, making as stately 
and a much more palatable dish. It far exceeds in delicacy 
and richness the best Christmas goose ever eaten. The 
swan should, of course, be young to be tender, and as it is 
in excellent condition late in the autumn, it seems to be a nat- 
ural dish for the Christmas table. No better recipe can be 
given for its cooking than the old English rhyme : 


Take three pounds of beef, beat fine in a mortar ; 

Put it into the swan, that is, when you’ve caught her. 
Some pepper, salt, mace, some nutmeg, an onion, 

Will highten the flavor in gourmands’ opinion. 

Then tie it up tight with a small piece of tape, 

That the gravy and other things may not escape. 

A meal paste, rather stiff, should be laid on the breast, 
And some whitey brown paper should cover the rest. 
Fifteen minutes at least, ere the swan you take down, 
Pull the paste off the bird that the breast may get brown. 
Toa gravy of beef good and strong I opine 

You'll be right if you add half a pint of port wine. 

Pour this through the swan, yes, quite through the belly, 
Then serve the whole up with some hot currant jelly. 


Served on a platter decorated with Christmas green, with a 
papillate uncurled about the shoulder, and with tiny swans 
at leg and wing, either cut out of white turnips or moulded in 
jelly, it is exceedingly presentable. 

The celebrated plum pudding, the pride of an English 
Christmas, has already been adopted to a certain extent. 
The history of this dish is peculiar. At first it was a plum 
porridge made from mutton boiled in broth, thickened with 
brown bread, in which half boiled-raisins, currants, prunes, 
cloves, mace and ginger were mixed. The whole was thor- 
oughly boiled and served with the meats. From that mess 
has come forth that glory of the table, an English plum 
pudding. 

There is another Christmas dish closely allied to this, and 
as old as the oldest, and that is frumenty. It is not often 
prepared among us, yet it is considered very delicious. It 
is composed of wheat boiled in milk till just ready to 
break, then fresh milk is added, with raisins, dried cur- 
rants, cinnamon and sugar, and it is boiled a few minutes 
longer, and still further enriched by a liberal seasoning of 
sherry. 

The well-known mince pie is an ancient and popular 
Christmas dish. In Queen Elizabeth’s day they were called 
“minched pyes;” and they have also been styled “shrid 
pyes.” They were formerly made of neat’s tongues, chickens, 
egg, sugar, currants, lemon and orange peel, with various 
spices. The crust was oblong, in the form of a coffin, in imita- 
tion of the manger, where the Man Christ was laid. The in- 
gredients were supposed to refer to the offerings of the wise 
men. Neitherthe Puritans nor the Quakers would eat mince 
pies, on account of their association with the Popish observ- 
ance of Christmas; but during the last hundred years it has 
become a popular national dish. 

Last of all these old dishes is the wassail-bowl, which is 
familiar in sound enough, but which is hardly ever seen in 
this country. It is not such a guilty dish as it would appear, 
and if it got into popular use would relegate the much more 
dangerous punch-bowl to its dark corner. To make this fa- 
mous wassail-bowl one has only to grate half a pound of 
macaroons, the same of ratafias, and a dozen small sponge- 
cakes into a large bowl--the handsomer this is the pleasanter 
the dish—and squeeze the juice of a lemon upon them; then 
whipping half a dozen eggs with a quarter of a pound of 
sugar and a pinch of nutmeg and cloves, drop into the con- 
glomerate mass, stirring all the while, the boiling contents of 
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a bottle of sherry diluted with half as much water, and when 
it thickens pour it over the grated biscuit and cakes. It is 
literally a “dish to set before the king,” and is wholesome 
and healthful as well as delicious. 

I trust that not a few housekeepers will try one or two of 
these new dishes, if only to change the routine of their table 
usage. In many households there is a setness and regularity 
in the cheer of the various holidays. Roast turkey may be 
expected on Thanksgiving for a certainty, and roast goose on 
Christmas, and the side dishes alternate as regular as clock 
work. It is well to get out of this distressing routine, by in- 
troducing a new dish or a new way of serving it. I know of 
one family where mushrooms were served stewed when I was 


young, and it is stewed mushrooms to-day. The good house- 


wife wouldn’t any more think of broiling her mushrooms 
than of setting her table without silver forks, just because it 
would be disarranging the usual order of things. But va- 
riety is the spice of life, and we should hail with pleasure any 
custom or dish, that without great labor, will renew our cui- 
sine and give it the charm of novelty. 

—Clinton Montague. 
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“WILL HE 0OME?” 


Three pairs of little stockings, 

** By the chimney hung with care;”’ 
Three little elfs, each saying, 

** Saint Nick will soon be there.” 


Three pairs of little, pattering feet, 
Going boldly off to bed, 

Where mysteries and visions 
Fill full each little head. 


Three little night-clad cherubs, 
Stealing softly down the stairs; 
Forgetting, in their curious haste, 
To say their morning prayers. 


Three little voices shouting, 
“Oh! Santa Claus did come,” 
And Merry Christmas echoes swell 
Throughout a happy home. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 


Vriginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITTLE HELPS. 
If the cover is removed from soap-dishes the soap will not 
get soft. 
When flatirons become rusty, black them with stove-polish, 
and rub well with a dry brush. 


Use charcoal to broil. with. The flames close the pores 
quickly and make the meat very tender. 


Silver can be kept bright for months by being placed in an 
air-tight case with a good-sized piece of camphor. 


Use squares of dull colored felt, pinked at the edges, under 
statuary or any heavy ornaments that are liable to mar a 
polished surface. 


Do not keep ironed clothes on bars in the kitchen any 
longer than is necessary for thoroughly drying. They gather 
unpleasant odors. 


Equal parts of white shellac and alcohol is a permanent 
fixative for crayon and charcoal sketches. Spray it on evenly 
with an artist’s atomizer. 

A tablespoonful of brandy put into each bottle of tomato 
catsup just before sealing will not only preserve it, but will 
add to the flavor when wanted for use. 

Mahogany and cherry furniture often gets dull for want of 
a good cleaning with a moist cloth. Polish with the hand, 


rubbing well, and the result will be surprising. 


Windows can be cleaned in winter and the frost entirely 
removed by using a gill of alcohol to a pint of hot water. 
Clean quickly and rub dry with a warm chamois skin. 


An old and reliable English cook-book gives the following 
recipe as an oil-cloth restorer: Melt one-half of an ounce of 
beeswax in a saucer of turpentine. Rub the surface all over 
with it and rub in with a dry cloth. 

Telegraph wire of galvanized iron is much better to hang 
clothes on in winter than rope, as the clothes will not freeze 
to it. Have it hung by a line-man and it will never “vive,” 
no matter what the weather may be. 


For chapped hands, make camphor-ice of one and one-half 
ounces of spermaceti tallow, four teaspoonfuls of oil of sweet 
almonds and three-fourths of an ounce of gum-camphor pul- 
verized fine. Put on back of stove until dissolved, stirring 
constantly, using just enough heat to melt the ingredients 
together. 


Laundry polish for shirts, collars and cuffs, etc., is made in 
the following manner: Dissolve on a slow fire one ounce of 
white wax and two ounces of spermaceti with one large table- 
spoonful of salt. Turn into a wet cup to cool. Make boiled 
starch as usual, cooking slowly for twenty minutes, and for 
every tablespoonful of dry starch used put in a lump of the 
preparation the size of a cherry. Use no cold starch and do 
not sprinkle. ‘When the starched pieces are dried, lay them 
in a wet towel for two hours, and with a rough polishing-iron 


bring out the gloss. 
—Mrs. W. H. Maher. 
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AMBER. 

Amber comes mostly from the Baltic sea. Formerly the 
only way of obtaining it was picking it up on the shore where 
it was washed by storms, and in this pursuit many persons 
made a living. ‘The increasing demand for it has led 
to dredging the sea-bottom. It is gathered also to some 
extent by divers. Very recently it has been found that the 
vein of amber extends under the land and shafts have been 
sunk to work it as a coal mine is worked. It may be that the 
supply thus made available will eventually reduce the very 
high cost of the precious substance. 
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DIOK’S OHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Wuy Mrs. FoRRESTER HAD TWO BLUE TRICOT DRESSES JUST ALIKE, 


RS. FORRESTER had decided to 
make her husband a Christmas 
present. There was nothing par- 
ticularly remarkable in this de- 
cision. Husbands ought certainly 
to receive their share of the Christ- 
mas presents, as well as bachelors; 
but this year the thrifty little wo- 
man concluded to combine profit 
with pleasure, and make Dick a 
present of a pair of flannel shirts. 
Now as she lived on a country 

farm, some seven miles from the city where bargains in dry- 

goods might be found, there was some difficulty in procuring 
the material. At last the happy thought struck her that when 

Dick went to market, she might make him get it himself. A 

little pardonable deceit might be used to satisfy his curiosity, 

and thus, at the cost of a white lie, her object might be easily 
attained. Accordingly, when Dick took his next load of ap- 
ples to town, and came dutifully just before he went to know 
if she had any errands, Mrs. Forrester rose equal to the emer- 
gency and said she would like eight yards of common blue 
flannel, at thirty-seven centsa yard. With masculine curiosity, 

Dick inquired what she wanted that for; and then did his artful 

spouse perpetrate a lie which she would fain have considered 

white, saying, “I should like a nice, warm flannel wrapper to 
wear in the house this winter.” 
norance to cover all discrepancies in material and quantity. 

Now Dick was an indulgent husband, who delighted in 
doing all, and more than all, that his wife asked of him. For 
this reason he did not, as some husbands would have done, 
forget his commission, but when he had disposed of his load 
he went straight to the leading dry-goods store of the city. 
He made his way to the household department, where he had 
several times purchased flannel in company with Mrs. For- 
rester, but the obliging old gentleman who had formerly pre- 
sided at the flannel counter had been replaced by a smart 
young clerk, who held himself in readiness to tell everybody 
just what was needed by a purchaser. To him Dick preferred 
his request for eight yards of blue flannel, at about thirty- 
seven cents a yard. 

“What do you want it for?” inquired the superior young 
man, toying with his yardstick and making no movement 
toward showing the goods desired. The guileless Dick re- 
plied that his wife stood in need of a flannel wrapper. 

“Oh! then you want dress-flannel? Other side of the store, 
turn to the right!” said this enlightener of mankind, briskly, 
and he turned away to tell a benevolent looking old lady that 
nobody used red flannel for skirts now, and that a heavy 
blanket was much more durable than a light one. 

Somewhat bewildered, Dick took his way toward the dress- 
flannel counter, meditating that he must have misunderstood 
Alice, for there could be no possible doubt that a woman of 
her superior abilities would know just what she ought to have. 
At this counter he found the very counterpart of the clerk he 
had just left, save that his air had an added touch of conde- 
scension. 

“ Eight yards of blue flannel?” he repeated with an engag- 
ing smile. “Is it for a dress?” 

Dick repeated the tale of the wrapper. 

“Tsn’t eight yards rather a large pattern for a wrapper ?” 

Dick, in bewilderment, for he knew Alicé was a small wo- 
man, faltered out something about guessing that his wife 
wanted enough to mend it with. 

An affable smile overspread the clerk’s face. “Flannel is 


She trusted to his manly ig- 


all gone out of style. What your wife wants is a nice tricot. 
It is as warm as flannel and much handsomer. It’s what all 
the ladies are wearing now. Only a dollar a yard for this 
beautiful piece—the new shade of blue! A nice piece of 
flannel would cost just as much, and let me show ydu the dif- 
ference between them.” And he laid the two fabrics side by 
side. 

Now all female apparel looked alike to Dick, and none of 
it in the least resembled the pieces of cloth for sale in stores; 
but he wanted Alice to have the best there was, and, more- 
over, a certain familiar look in the blue tricot won his atten- 
tion, so he bought it and paid his eight dollars. 

Poor little Mrs. Forrester! What was her consternation 
when Dick unfolded to her gaze the huge dress-pattern, ex- 
actly similar in material and coloring to her last fall suit! 
She couldn’t blame Dick, who had honestly tried to do his 
best, but she sat down and cried, sobbing out, “It serves me 
just right for telling that miserable lie! I knew it was wrong 
when I did it, and my disgusting old conscience kept worry- 
ing at me all the while!” 

And that is why Mrs. Forrester has two blue tricot dresses, 
just alike, while Mr. Forrester wore cheviot at his work all 
winter. 

—C. A. Kiefe. 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHY IS THE HOLLY BROWN ? 


The thirty-first Christmas after the marriage brings a card to the husband from 
the absent wife bearing emblems in brown holly. 


The wintry blasts are cold without, 
The frost is in the air, 

The driven snow lies on the heath, 
The trees stand stark and bare. 

But the spring is in our windows, love, 
The freckled lily swells, 

The maple dwarf its broad leaf spreads 
And hangs its graceful bells; 

The sunbeams kiss the vine, and blooms 
The oleander crown ; 

Then why is the Christmas sad, love, 
And why is the holly brown? 


What though this arm has lost its strength, 
This form too early bent ?* 

The almond‘to thy younger brow 
Its beauty long hath lent. 

Warm hearts beat close to ours, love ; 
Dear arms clasp you and me; 

And manhood’s strength and woman’s grace 
Adorn our family tree ; 

And one sweet olive plant of love 
Still climbs against the wall, 

The garden’s joy and pride and hope, 
The petted plant of all. 

There’s verdure in our hearts, love, 
And blooms our spirits crown ; 

Then why is the Christmas sad, love, 
And why is the holly brown? 


The sun ascending, westward still 
The shortening shadows lay: 

Himself now dropping down the slope, 
They fall the other way. 

We live two lives, we see two suns, 
We breathe two atmospheres ; 

One weak with change and death, and one 
Strong with eternal years. 

Not ours to grudge the narrowing sky, 
Nor fear the night’s damp breath; 

Our wedded souls no night befalls, 
And separates no death. 

This rimy Christmas, many yet, 
Salutes the sun’s go-down, 

With mellow sunshine in our hearts ; 
Then why is the holly brown? 

—G. N. G. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OHRISTMAS DINNER ORNAMENTS 


OnE HuNDRED YEARS AGO. 


ROM an old cook-book that has descended to the 
third generation I have extracted the following di- 
rections ; they will gratify curiosity, if nothing more:: 
A Dish of Snow. 
Put twelve large apples in cold water, set them over 
a slow fire and when they are soft rub them through a hair sieve ; 
put the pulp ina basin. Beat the whites of twelve eggs to a strong 
froth and sift upon them a half pound of white sugar double re- 
fined. Beat the apple pulp to a froth, then stir all together till like 
a stiff snow. Pile as high as you can on a china dish, set round it 
an imitation of Chinese rails made of green paste, and put a sprig 
of myrtle in the center. 
Moonshine. 

Take shapes for half a moon and six or seven stars, wet them 
with cold water, then fill with flummery; let them stand till 
they are cold, then turn into a deep china dish and pour lemon 
cream round them made thus: To a pint of water add the juice of 
three lemons and the grated yellow rind of one, the well-beaten 
whites of five eggs and four ounces of white sugar. Set overa 
slow fire and stir till white and thick. If allowed to boil it will 
curdle. Strain through a hair sieve, and let stand till cold. Beat 
the yolks of five eggs and mix with the whites, set them over the 
fire, stirring constantly until ready to cool; then pour into a basin 
to cool. When cool, pour among the moon and stars. Garnish 
with flowers. It is a proper dish for a second course for dinner or 
supper. 

Flummery for Moon and Stars. 

Beat an ounce of bitter, blanched almonds in a marble mortar 
with a little rose-water, and when beat put them in half a pint of 
calf’s-foot jelly. Set over the nre and sweeten to the taste. When 
it has boiled strain through a piece of gauze, and keep stirring till 
it grows cool. Add then a pint of cream and stir all till thick and 
cold. Wet your molds in cold water then fill with flummery. Let 
them stand six hours before turning out. 

Solomon’s Temple in Flummery. 

Divide a quart of flummery into three parts. Color one third 
with cochineal steeped in brandy. Dissolve one ounce of chocolate 
in strong coffee and mix with another part of the flummery. Wet 
the temple mould and fill the top with red flummery for the steps, 
fill the four points with white and the remainder with chocolate. 
Let it remain till next day, shake loose gently, stick a flower stalk 
down from the top of every point. Lay round it rock candy sweet- 
meats. This is proper for a corner dish for a large table. 
Floating Island of Apples. 

Bake eight or nine large apples; when cold, pare and pulp 
through a sieve. Beat this up with fine sugar. Add the whites of 
five eggs beaten up with rose-water ; mix gradually till light, then 
heap on rich, cold custard or jelly. 

Floating Island of Chocolate. 

Take the whites of two eggs, mix with two ounces of chocolate 
and lay on thin custard or jelly. 
A Floating Island. 

Take a pretty deep glass dish, and set on one of china. Takea 
quart of thick cream, add a gill of sack and the yellow rind of one 
lemon. Mill the cream till it is a thick froth, then carefully pour 
from the froth all that is thin, then lay very lightly upon the cream 
a thin layer of French roll, then a layer of currant jelly, then 
French roll, then Hartshorn jelly, and again French roll. Mill the 
thin part, saved from the cream, stiff, heap on top and around the 
rim of the dish place fruit or sweetmeats, according to fancy. 
This looks very pretty in the middle of a table with candles round 
it and may be varied with all manner of jams and jellies. 

A Hedge Hog. 

Blanch two pounds of almonds with a little orangé-water, beat 
them ina mortar. When made into a stiff paste add twelve eggs 
omitting the whites of five, also a pint of sweetened cream and a 
half-pound of butter set over a slow fire, and stir constantly till 
stiff enough to make into the form of a hedge hog. Insert for 
bristles the halves of blanched almonds. Set in a dish and sur- 


round with calf’s-foot jelly made clear and good. This is a hand- 
some center-piece for a supper table. 
A Fish Pond. 

Fill your large fish moulds and six small ones with flummery. 
Take a china bowl and put in half a pint of stiff, clear calf’s-foot 
jelly; let stand till cold, then lay on two small fishes right side 
down. Putin half a pint more jelly ; when cold, lay the four small 
fishes crossing each other so that when the bowl is turned upside 
down the heads and tails may be seen. Fill the bowl nearly full of 
jelly and lay on four large fish when it has cooled. Fill after this 
again with jelly and be careful to make it stiff and clear. Let 
stand till next day, turn out upon a silver salver and place in the 
middle of the table. 

—Enmilie Harris. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OITY WITHOUT KRIS-KRINGLE. 


“Is Kris-Kringle coming to Memphis?” 
Said wan little Lily one day, 

“Or is he afraid of the fever, 
And thinks he had best stay away? 

It has taken my father and mother, 
And only left auntie and you 

And me, mammy—and I don’t want it 
To take poor old Kris-Kringle too! 


“T think I will write hima letter, 
And say ‘I don’t want you to come; 
We have hear the terrible fever, 
So Kris- Kringle please stay at home. 
I don’t want any new playthings, 
Of dollies you know I’ve so many, 
I’d rather you’d take them, Kris- Kringle, 
To the poor little girls without any. 


** I’m tired of work and of playing, 
I like to be still and just rest, 

And feel mammy’s arms tight around me 
And lay my head here on her breast ; 

Then I think of my father and mother, 
Who’ve gone far away to the sky, 

And I wonder why God made His heaven 
So very far off and so high.’ 


** Do you think it would vex the Lord Jesus? 
If I prayed to Him, mammy, quite low, 
Please let me come up to my mother, 
I know that she longs for me so? 
It will not be Christmas without her, 
For auntie is so very grave 
She thinks one must always do lessons 
Or sit very still and behave. 


“* When I’m well I have no one to play with, 
You know I’ve no sister or brother, 
I’m lonely, so lonely, dear Jesus, 


Please let me come up to my mother.”’ 
* * * 


Christmas morning, and mammy while grieving 
With longing arms clasped on her breast, 
Thanks God who her nursling has taken, 
That the sad little heart is at rest. 


O, sorrowful city of Memphis! 
The Christmas tide brings thee no joy, 
Bowed down with the cries of the childless, 

Its gladness can only annoy. 

What though the Death king is conquerer! 
You cannot the festival keep, 
So few of thy children it wakens, 
So many forever must sleep. 


—Adelaide Preston. 


As year succeeds to year, the more 
Imperfect life’s fruition seems ; 
Our dreams, as baseless as of yore, 
Are not the same enchanting dreams. 
The girls I love now note me slow— 
How dull the boys who once seemed witty ! 
Perhaps I’m getting old—I know 
I’m still romantic—more’s the pity !— George Eliot. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XXIV. 
Gowns For Hich Tras, Dainty House Gowns, CHURCH AND 
THEATER BONNETS, FLoweErs, Etc 

=) OUSE gowns were never more be- 
witching than now. The daintiest 
fabrics of wool with simple acces- 
sory trimmings of silks or pompa- 
dour brocades in pattern of tiny 
rose buds, clusters of fine flowers 
and other designs are used for these 
gowns. The most fashionable house 
dress for reception, is a tea-gown, 
but the tea-gown of this season 
differs essentially from the garment 
of this variety as first introduced. 

: The new tea-gown has none of the 
easlene appearance of a house-wrapper. It clothes the figure 
loosely, but gracefully, in a manner that suggests the pictur- 
esque dress of the Japanese lady. It is invariably a demi- 
trained garment, but is no longer made with wrapper-fronts, 
as it was last season. It retains the princess effect, that is, if 
it is in one piece, but the front of the dress as now made is 
a modification of the Empire style. 

A charming tea-gown to be worn by the hostess at a 
luncheon party and suitable for a “high tea” was com- 
posed of olive-green velvet, combined with pale pink faille 
silk, brocaded with rose clusters. The back breadths of 
thé dress, and the waist, with its short jacket fronts, were 
of plush, and the loose under-bodice was of pink brocade, 
as was the front and side breadths, which was laid in box- 
pleats between which were long scarfs of olive plush, and 
these breadths were edged on the bottom by a cluster of four, 
inch-wide ruffles, alternately, of olive and pink silk. While 
the elaborate reception-gowns are made of such rich material, 
the majority of these tea-gowns are of soft wools in delicate 
colors or rich shades of old colors combined in a variety of 
ways, with pretty figured silks or silk crapes. Still, simpler 
tea-gowns or house-dresses which are not dressy enough to 
be worn for reception-gowns, but suitable for the home, are 
made of the pretty figured French flannels, which come with 
scattered figures of cream-white on sapphire blue, gobelin 
blue, navy, garnet, old-red, old-rose and other grounds. 
These flannels are finished with full fronts of cream-white 
wool and tied of girdles of two-inch ribbon, the color of the 
ground-work. 

There are many beautiful flannels, figured in a medley 
of cashmere colors and Oriental design. These are usually 
in cream-white grounds, and are combined with cream- 
white wool. The old striped and plaided flannels, formerly 
used for wrappers, are now completely fasse and dealers are 
selling the remnants of their stock left over from last season 
at considerably reduced prices. Imported French flannels in 
new patterns in the usual width, twenty-seven inches, are 
sixty-five cents a yard. The same quality of flannels in last 
years’ patterns are from forty-five to fifty cents a yard, and 
are purchased by economical women for balmoral skirts be- 
cause of their genuine value and durability. The twilled 
Orient flannel, which is made in this country, is shown in all 
the old, odd colors of the season. These flannels are used 
by the most fashionable dealers in ladies’ furnishing goods 
for wrappers and dressing sacks, to be used with matinee 
skirts. These garments are trimmed this season with silk 
pleatings, draping cords, girdles of ribbon and are orna- 
mented with edges of needle work or with lines of feather- 
stitching, which is done in a variety of patterns. There is 
less lace used for this purpose than formerly. 


BONNETS FOR CHURCH AND THEATER. 


Bonnets for church wear are quite simple, in capote and 
toque shapes. New York ladies wear a much plainer bonnet 
at church than they do for theater or dressy wear. This 
severity of style in church dress is an English fashion, which 
is not adopted in all other cities. A charming little black 
velvet capote is embroidered with gold beads on the brim 
and lightly on the crown, trimmed with a high pompon of 
black Ostrich tips frosted with gold. Black velvet strings, 
coming from the back are twisted and fastened together under 
the chin with gold pins. Black velvet bonnet strings made 
of satin-backed ribbon velvet about two inches in width are 
the favorite bonnet strings. Those used by fashionable mil- 
liners are extremely short this season. They are not long 
enough to be tied in a set bow, but are simply twisted to- 
gether and fastened up at the side in a coquettish style and 
pinned with gold or jeweled bonnet-pins. Clusters of violets 
are very fashionable in velvet bonnets. In some cases there 
are three clusters used, one of the white, one of the dark blue 
Parma and one of the pale, purple English violets. Bonnets 
intended for theater and dressy wear are trimmed with ban- 
deaus of roses and other flowers are a fashion introduced 
from London. A charming toque of silver gray velvet is 
trimmed with a white bandeau of crushed roses which wreath 
the crown irregularly. A full bow composed of narrow 
milliners-folds and a twist of white duchess lace complete the 
trimming. Dainty little capote’s of black velvet, for theater 
wear, are trimmed with wreaths of pink roses, which rest 
under the brim on the coiffure of the wearer. Very little 
foliage is shown in the wreaths of flowers used on velvet 
bonnets for winter, and most of the roses are crushed roses 
without any foliage. The popularity of roses and flowers on 
these winter bonnets is. undisputed. Boas of flowers and 
muffs of flowers are frequently made by the milliner to match 
the bonnet for dressy wear. 


NATURAL FLOWERS. 


In spite of the popularity of artificial flowers for dressy 
wear, the huge corsage bouquets carried a few years ago 
by women of society at balls and receptions, are things of the 
past. A few lovely exotic roses with their natural foliage are 
now carried in the hands. It is no longer considered elegant 
to wear roses in the street. A close cluster of dark, blue 
Parma violets,—the deux sous bunch of the French Gardner 
or the penny bunch of sweet violets of the itinerant English 
flower boy, is the fashionable bouquet for street wear. Twenty- 
five English violets constitute this season the doutonniere of 
the fashionable gentleman of the day. Ladies who delight 
to wear rich, black velvet costumes at receptions,—elderly 
ladies and matrons—usually select one or two rare, white or 
pale, yellow orchids for their corsages. 


MORNING CAPS, 


The French house-cap,—a dainty confection of lace and 
ribbons is affected extensively with house-gowns and is prop- 
erly worn any time before two o’clock in the afternoon. It is 
as coquettish and pretty as the art of the milliner or the 
French maid may devise. Very pretty caps may be made of 
the small, lace handkerchief caught up with grosgrain ribbons 
of old-rose or pale, moss-green or any color the wearer fancies. 

—Helena Rowe. 


THERE’S many a slip on the stony hillside 
Of life as we up to the summit would climb; 
The pathway is narrow, the pitfalls are wide, 
And we can go only one step at a time. 
Then what wonder so many have made a misstep 
And fallen? Let us pause ere their sin we rehearse, 
And still the reproaches that come to the lip, 
For aught that we know we might have done worse. 
—Helen Manville. 
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BASKETS FOR OHRISTMAS. 
Wuat To Put IN THEM. 

sHERE should be little difficulty in choosing fine, 
large presents for the remembrance of friends at 
Christmas and other anniversaries. With a gener- 
ous sum of money for this pleasant use, well-stocked 
china stores, furnishing establishments and book stalls, 
and (most important) the natural faculty of selection 
and adaptation, certainly the needs, desires and expec- 
tations of our friends may be easily fulfilled. Excessive 
care and thought may be expended with the money in wise 
precaution against unfitness in the bestowal of gifts; that a 
lace handkerchief is not given to a quiet, retiring little body 
who loves books and seclusion, and never wears fine clothes ; 
that a dainty volume of poems is not chosen for the utilitarian 
angel who never dreams and seldom thinks and is busy al- 
ways with real work; that a spool-bag or a needle-case is ‘not 
thrust upon an intellectual soul who has neither the need nor 
the desire to take stitches for herself; that an elaborate piece 
of drapery is not sent to the mistress of a dingy parlor which 
needs clean paper, fresh curtains, new carpet, perhaps, but 
not delicate fancy work to reveal by contrast, so many actual 
necessities. But, after all, it is the little gift that bothers and 
perplexes. What to select for the neighbor who has been kind 
to us at one time and another and to wkom we would show an 
appreciative gratitude in some simple way; what to make for 
the friend who is entirely able to gratify all desires and fan- 
cies, but who will appreciate our own handiwork in any form; 
what to buy for the patient invalid whom we would fain cheer 
and encourage with some remembrance of trifling cost; what 
to prepare for the sensitive individual who can make no 
present in return, but who will be pleased and touched with 
a little gift of greeting. 

The multiplicity of fancy baskets and bexes, fashioned of 
all imaginable materials, tiny coils of rope, braids of sweet 
grass, plaits of rushes and the common splint, have proved 
acceptable for this very purpose of small Christmas offerings. 
Many are so prettily finished as to require no filling, but the 
little gift becomes more meaning and complete if the basket 
holds something to enjoy; flowers, fruit, sweet-meats, or better 
still, some trifle of cookery made by the giver’s own hands. 
Even the plain plaited baskets sold at fruit stands, may be 
transformed into attractive receptacles for home-made dainties 
by gilding inside and out with gold, silver or copper paint and 
adding a ribbon bow of contrasting color to the handle; scar- 
let with gold, light blue with silver and peacock blue or yellow 
with the copper color. The invaluable paper napkin should 
line all baskets to be filled with cakes or candies, and if several 
varieties are used, they may be separated with napkins or 
sheets of tissue paper between the layers. 

Nut Cookies (of Hickory or Pecan Nuts). 

Four eggs, beaten until very light, one pint (scant) of granulated 
sugar, added gradually, one pint of flour, one-quarter teaspoonful 
of baking powder, small pinch of salt, one pint of nuts, well floured ; 
mix thoroughly; drop a teaspoonful upon pans that have been 
greased with lard and sprinkled with flour. Place a half nut upon 
the top of each cake. Bake in a very slow oven twenty minutes or 
half an hour. Raisins, seeded and chopped, or currants, washed, 
dried and floured, may be substituted for the nuts, or the cockies 
may be made plain, highly flavored with lemon juice, two or three 
drops of bitter almond and the same of vanilla, and called lemon- 
drop cakes. Containing neither milk nor butter, these may be kept 
a long time if tightly covered. 

Brighton Biscuit. 

One-half cupful of butter, one scant cupful of sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in warm water, one-half cupful of milk, 
one-half of a nutmeg grated into butter and sugar, flour enough to 
roll out very thin. Sprinkle each with sugar and bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven. 


Cocoanut Drops. 
Two teacupfuls of powdered sugar, whites of four eggs. 
gether half anhour. Do not beat the eggs first. 


Beat to- 
Add four cupfuls 
of dessicated cocoanut, mixed with four teaspoonfuls of flour. Drop 
on buttered tins and bake. 


Chocolate Macaroons, 

Six ounces of powdered sugar, one-fourth pound of grated and 
sifted sweet chocolate, two ounces of flour, whites of four eggs 
(beaten). Drop on buttered tins. Bake in a slow oven. 

A Simple Candy of Sugar and Nuts. 

Blanch one-half pound of almonds; while moist cut into long 
strips, then dry thoroughly in an open oven over night. Melt one 
pound of granulated sugar over a slow fire, watching closely that 
it shall not boil; add the nuts and turn out on a buttered plate or 
tin. When half cold, roll flat with a greased rolling-pin and cut 
into squares. The slightest degree of boiling will produce a hard, 
brittle candy disagreeable to eat. Otherwise it is not difficult to 
make. Hickory nuts, peanuts or pecans may be used instead of 


almonds. * 
—Gilin Burton. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GRANDMA'S OHRISTMAS, TOO. 


Little, bright-haired, thoughtful Florence 
Half past four years old, 

Had been waiting long for Christmas, 
With its joys untold, 

Firm believer in Old Santa, 
Doubts crossed not her mind, 

He would bring the things she wanted, 
***Cause he was so kind.” 


‘* What do you suppose, now, Mamma, 
Santa Claus will bring? 

I guess I want anice new dolly, 
Most of anything ; 

And some books with lots of stories, 
Or some building blocks, 

Like those of Uncle Burt’s, you ’member, 
In a wooden box.”’ 


Now this little maiden, Florence, 
(Like most maids of four) 

Had a good, indulgent grandma, 
Whom she did adore ; 

Often had she wished to see her, 
In her distant home, 

Oft-repeated was the question, 
When will Grandma come ?”’ 


Laughingly we asked the girlie, 
** Wouldn’t it be nice, 

If Santa Claus should drive his reindeer 
Over snow and ice, 

Bring your grandma down here quickly, 


Think a moment, dear, ~e 


Would you rather have him leave her, 
Or some presents, here ?”’ 


In a moment came the answer 
We scarce thought to hear; 

**I would rather he’d bring Grandma, 
With his eight reindeer ; 

But ’’—a shadow crossed the cHild-face 
Looking into mine— 

‘* He will bring some presents, won’t he, 
Next year, Christmas time?” 


Ah, the grandmas! they’re the loved ones 
Of our childhood’s days, 

Ever are their dear hearts pianning 
How to smooth our ways. 

Wisely chose the little maiden, 
Better than she knew 

More than all the gifts, it brightened 
Grandma’s Christmas, too. 


—WMabel Potter Tallman. 


FRoM the prayer of want and plaint of woe, 

O never, never turn away thine ear! 

Forlorn in this bleak wilderness below, 

Ah! what were man should heaven refuse to hear !—Zeattie. 


f. 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.\—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


MERINO UNDER-GARMENTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Is there any way to wash merino under-garments so they will not 
shrink ? Mrs. A. L. JONEs. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


VEGETARIAN COOKING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can you give me any information about Vegetarian Cooking? or 
could you refer me to any address where I could obtain such in- 
formation ? W. J. 

CHATHAM, ONTARIO. 


BEEF STEWS AND LEFT OVERS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING tell me how to make 
beef stews and also how to use up what is left of beef roasts ? 
RYE VALLEY, OREGON. A SUBSCRIBER. 


HOW TO MAKE RUSK. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Can any of the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING give me a re- 
liable recipe for making rusk. I have tried several, but have found 
none that suited me. Mrs. B. V. D. 

NEw YorK CIty. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The poem, “Endurance,” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for No- 
vember 24, is by Elizabeth Akers Allen. The word “think” in 
the last line of third verse should be “that,” and “yet” is left out 
of the first line of the poem. 

Can any one give in the page of Fugitive Verse the poem be- 
ginning with these lines: 

** Mother, O make me a pair of wings 
Like the Christ-child’s adorning, 
Blue as the sky with a gold star eye, 
I’ll wear them on Christmas morning.” 
—and the author’s name? 
PEEKSKILL, N, Y. 


DIFFIDENT SERVANTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

At a certain New England hotel a green waiter-girl was serving 
the tables, when a lady noticed a stranger at a distant table, who 
appeared to be in want of something. She called the girl’s atten- 
tion to the case, but she bent over and whispered : 

“1 know he wants something, ma’am, but I can’t wait on him, as 
I haven’t been interjuced.” 

This recalls another case. A family had just secured a new 
kitchen girl whose duty it was to wait on the table at meals. On 
the first morning after her arrival, her mistress rang the table bell 
for her, but she did not appear. After breakfast she asked the 
girl why she did not answer the bell, and she replied: 

“I heard the bell, sure, but I felt that bashable I couldn’t stir 
a fut.” E. .P. D. 


A VARIATION ON BELLE FRITTERS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In Goop HOUSEKEEPING of October 13, I noticed an article 
about Belle Fritters, by Rebecca Cameron. They were also my 
goodies when home in the old Faderland, and we have them in our 
home here in the far West very often, only with variations, but 


L. GREY. 


still all the following very dainty dishes are made by the same di- 
rections, only the cooking is different. For a small family, one 
cupful of water-and one-half cupful of butter boiled together, one 
cupful dry flour stirred into it and stirred on the stove until it 
leaves the sides of the pan, will give sufficient fritters for dessert. 
Add three eggs without beating, one at a time, until smooth. With 
a teaspoon break off small pieces and fry in hot lard. To make 
vanilla puffs, half fill muffin pans, well greased, with the batter and 
bake until well done, otherwise they will collapse. Fill with cus- 
tard as follows: One cupful of milk, one-half cupful of sugar boiled 
in a farina boiler; thicken with three tablespoonfuls of flour and one 
egg. When both puffs and custard are cold open the puffs on the 
top and fill them. The given quantity will make one dozen. In 
a German kitchen you will generally find a funnel the end of which 
has an opening in the shape of a star; a few more eggs added to 
the above mixture and pressed through the funnel into boiling lard 
in the shape of a ring is very odd and pretty. Sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar and cinnamon mixed. Another dainty is to make 
dumplings. With a tablespoon cut off small pieces and cook them 
in one quart sugared milk, boiling, and boil them until they will 
crowd to the surface, when they will be done. Serve with vanilla 
sauce. A pudding is made this way: After the dumplings are 
boiled lay them in a pudding dish; to the remaining milk add 
enough eggs to make a custard, four eggs toa quart, flavor with 
vanilla, pour over the dumplings and bake, like baked custard. 
Serve hot or cold with powdered sugar. Small dumplings boiled 
in soup is good, also very small fritters added just before serving. 
A boiled pudding is made by the following rule and is very fine, 
and different flavorings will make different puddings. Put one 
pint of milk to boil; mix together six ounces of butter and six 
ounces of flour; add to the boiling milk and stir while cooking until 
it leaves the pan. Take it off the stove and let it cool awhile, then 
add the yolks of six eggs, four ounces of sugar, the grated rind of 
a lemon, and lastly the beaten whites of the eggs. Boil in a but- 
tered mould one hour and a half. Serve with any sauce preferred. 
By adding four ounces of grated chocolate to the mixture while 
warm, you will have chocolate pudding. You can flavor with 
orange, almonds; you can add raisins, currants, also macaroons. 
If you try this pudding once, you will want to taste again. By 
using rice flour, or farina or sago, use the same quantity and pro- 
ceed the same way, which will make rice, farina or sago pudding. 
Making pudding by this rule will insure their lightness. Half the 
proportions will be sufficient for a small family. My mother used 
to make a bread pudding by soaking six small buns in milk, pressed 
lightly, and added six ounces of butter stirred over the fire like 
the above flour pudding and finished alike. Of course flavorings 
will make great changes. In case you have pudding left you can, 
the next day, cut the remains in thick slices, dip in egg and cracker 
crumbs and fry in butter or lard. Serve with fruit sauce or choco- 
late. Mrs. Jos. EICHENLAUB. 


HOLIDAY BOOK NOTES. 

Books for the very little ones must not be forgotten in the holi- 
day time. “ Bonny Bairns” is just the thing—quarto size, thick 
leaves, strong covers, beautiful pictures in colors by Ida Waugh, 
and charming verses by Ella Blanchard. It is a gem of a chil- 
dren’s art book. New York: Worthington Company. 


“ The Birds’ Christmas Carol” is a beautiful Christmas story by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin—touching indeed and moving the sympa- 
thies, but cheerful as a whole and very pleasing. It is bound in 
tasteful white and green and is just the thing for a gift at Christ- 
mas or at any other time. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price 50 cents. 


Three charming stories of negro life are included under the title 
“ Our Phil and Other Stories,” the other stories being “Aunt Rosy’s 
Chest,” and “ Marty’s Various Mercies.” These sketches were 
published many years ago in the Atlantic Monthly over the pseu- 
donym of “ Olive A. Wadsworth.” The author’s real name is 
Katharine Floyd Dana. She died two years ago, having been 
many years an invalid. During her illness she wrote much, but 
these stories are her gems, and they are gems in truth, graceful 
and free in style and most happy in conception. The -book is 
finely illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.25. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.| 
156.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
IV. 


1. His name suggests the “ Prince of Peace.” 

2. A lake city in the United States. 

3. “A mayor of the palace who climbs to undisputed sway.” 

4. The Christian name of the author of the Marble Faun, and 
the imperial color of the ancient Mexicans. 

5. Abbreviate an institution of learning, add something found 
on the head and tell what a woman is before she is married. 

6. A kind of four-wheeled carriage. 

7. The Iron Duke. 

8. A small enclosure for animals. 

g. Aking of England in whose reign the Bible was translated, 
and a capital city of the United States. 

1o. A color and a river in Canada. 

11. A hot-house rose. 

12. A bay in North America. 

13. Part of the name of a dessert, the heart of anything and an 
Oriental title. 

14. One of Shakespeare’s heroines and a famous Venus. 

15. One of the signs of the zodiac and a tithe. 

M. PHILLIPS. 


157.—CHARADE. 
Divide me two and four, 
My first is then my whole; 
How pay my last is sadly asked 
By many a poor soul. W. 


158.—BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
. Where is mention made of cheese? 
Where is a garden of cucumbers spoken of? 
. What seed is called the “least of all seeds ?” 
. Where are crisping-pins (curling-irons) mentioned ? 
. Where in the New Testament is partiality condemned? 
. Where are men and women told not to wear each the other's 
garments ? 

7. Who was commanded to make bonnets and breeches, and 
for whom? 

8. Who, long before the Christian era, prescribed for a sick 
man, who was the sick man, what was his disease, and what was 
the prescription? (The same affliction is common with us to-day.) 

A. L. 


159.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 71 letters. 

1. My 63, 11, 13, 39, 43, 19, 58, 52, 32, 62 is one of the States of 
the United States. 

2. My 17, 51, 5, 71, 58, 22, 66, 2 was a famous battle. 

3. My 47, 21, 67, 30, 61, 42, 14, 37 is a renowned poet. 

4. My.15, 62, 1, 60, 40, 46 is what an American Indian chief or 
prince is sometimes called. 

5. My 4, 11, 44, 28, 65, 20, 42, 3,27 was a son of Cephisus, who 
was turned into a flower. 

6. My 33, 26, 8, 22,-68, 45, 41 is an earnest advocate of the princi- 
ples of the Prohibition party. 

7. My 35, 64, 29, 71, 44, 43, 55» 58, 59, 7 was a character at the 
Dickens party. 

8. My 29, 38, 62, 70, 34, 21, 22, 39, 54, 40 is a beautiful poem by 
an American poet. 

9. My 53, 23, 56, 68, 12, an ill-dressed woman. 

10. My 10, 69, 24, 70, 9, 44, 57, 25, 31, 40, 70 is to be trampled 
upon. 

11. My 6, 48, 66, 36, 34, 18 is a conjunction. 

12. My 16, 50, 49 is a possessive pronoun. 

My whole is a familiar poetic quotation. 


160.—A PALATABLE DISH. 
Take the heads of the following in the order given, bake in a 
shallow pan twenty minutes, and serve with sauce, as a dessert: 
1. A large bird (quite common). 
2. A carnivorous, aquatic animal that feeds on fish. 
3. A large, gallinaceous fowl. 
4. A sea-tortoise. 
5. A large, carnivorous, amphibious reptile. 
6. An aquatic fowl of the genus Axser. 
7. Aspecies of Anguilla. 
8. An acanthopterygious fish of several species. 
g. A grallatorial bird inhabiting Africa. 
10. A quadruped distinguished for its intelligence. 
11. A small fish found in rivers. 
12. A lemurine animal, native of Madagascar. 
13. A small lizard. 
14. A jumping insect. ASA. 


161.—ANAGRAMS. 
Each anagram makes a single word—a common noun. 


1. “Into my arm.” 5. ‘ There we sat.” 

2. “I hire parsons.” 6. “ Nine thumps.” 

3. “It’s in charity.” 7. “ Real fun.”, 

4. “To love ruin.” 8. “Great helps.” Joy. 


162.—PROGRESSIVE CURTAILMENT. 
(1) Whole, I am to terrify suddenly; successively curtailed, I be- 
come (2) caution, (3) a unit of a certain kind of measure, (4) a prefix 
in the composition of words, and (s) a letter. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING Nos. g2 and 93.) 


148.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


III. 
Answers.— 
1. Zachary Taylor. 9. Thomas Jefferson. 
2. James Polk. 10. John Quincy Adams. 
3. Fillmore. 11. Blucher. 
4. Josephine. 12. Napoleon Bonaparte. 
5. John Jay. 13. The Black Prince. 
6. Nelson. 14. Henry VIII of England. 
7. Burnside. 15. Charles I of England. 
8. Cornwallis. 
149.—BILL OF FARE. 
Answer.— 
1. Little Neck Clam-orous. 7. Roman-fic. 


8. Lett-uce. 

9. Wa-fer-s-ome. 
10. Vanill-a roused. 
11. Coff-ee. 


2. Oy-ster. 

3. Smelt. 

4. Sweet-bread-s-hou/d. 
5. Croqu-ette-s-houdld. 
6. Turk-ey. 


150.—CHARADE. 
Answer.—Cant-elope. Can’-elope. Cantelope. 


151.—METAGRAM. 
Answer.—Wheat. Heat. Eat. At. T. 


152.—ENIGMA.: 
Answer.—MILL. 


153.—UNFINISHED SENTENCES. 
Answers.—1t. Below. Elbow. 

z. Dame. Mead. Made. 

3. Italy. Laity. 

4. Tears. Aster. Stare. 

5. Wroth. Throw. Worth. 


154.—CONUNDRUMS. 
Answers.—1. Because he axes (asks) his way. 
2. The letter R. 


NEW PUZZLES RECEIVED. 


Some good contributions for the “ Quiet Hours” department 
have been received, which will be presented as opportunity may be 
given at future gatherings of the “ Quick-Witted ” Club. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Mrs. Stoddard. 

When Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard began to publish fiction, the 
world she would have addressed was too busy to listen to it or to 
read it, and it seemed to fail, to the wonder of the few who gave it 
attention and recognized the pioneer of anew departure. But such 
works as “Two Men” and “Temple House” have since found 
many imitators, and the public is very properly demanding, after 
all these years, another chance to read Mrs. Stoddard. “Temple 
House” has been published by Cassell & Co. in their “ Sunshine 
Series” of choice fiction. It will not move the reader so deeply 
as “Two Men,” but it shows forth even more explicitly the char- 
acter of the author’s peculiar realism. If its personages seem 
strange it is because the objective study of people in books is so 
unusual. Current realism in fiction is absurdly unreal because it 
undertakes what is impossible in real life—to analyze and set forth 
all the mysteries of mind and heart and motives of action. Mrs. 
Stoddard puts her people before us just as we should meet their 
living counterparts. The peopl: in “Temple House” are unde- 
niably eccentric and hard to understand, but they are not artificial, 
made to order with plans and specifications covering their ultimate 
atoms. They seem to belong to their environment, and there are 
no more interesting character studies to be found in current fiction; 
but the reader must study them for himself. In short, and to re- 
peat, the author presents them under the same conditions for ob- 
servation as those which prevail in actual life, and gives no arbi- 
trary advantage by diving behind the mask of their faces and words. 
“Temple House” is a no less remarkable story than “ Two Men.” 
Let no one essay it who looks for “light” reading, for it will de- 
mand the sharpest exercise of his faculties, and it will sharpen 
them, too. New York: Cassell & Co. Paper, 50 cents. 


English Classics. 

Two volumes of the “ Cambridge Series of English Classics ” 
have come to hand. “Chapters from Jane Austen,” edited by 
Oscar Fay Adams, presents excellent material in compact form 
for a study of Miss Austen’s life and writings. A generous num- 
ber of pages is occupied with a biographical sketch and selections 
from opinions of leading critics. The selections from Miss 
Austen's books comprise half a dozen chapters from each of her 
novels, “ Pride and Prejudice,” “ Sense and Sensibility,” “ North- 
anger Abbey,” Mansfield Park,” “Emma,” and Persuasion,” so 
selected as to present the salient features of each and to afford a 
comprehensive idea of the complete work. Notes and synopses 
of intervening portions accompany the chapters. The volume will 
greatly facilitate the study of Miss Austen’s writings, which is 
essential to a literary education. The other volume of the same 
series at hand is “ Readings from the Waverly Novels,” edited for 
school and home use by Albert F. Blaisdell. No study of Sir 
Walter Scott is so satisfactory as the reading of his works entire, 
and there is smaller occasion for abridging him for study than in 
many less attractive of the English classics. Prof. Blaisdell, 
indeed, offers this as only the basis of a more extended study of 
Scott’s novels, and it will have the effect of inciting to sucha 
study. The readings are judiciously selected and the story of 
each of the novels is briefly told. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price 
75 cents each. 


Mrs. Stowe. 

Successful writers, the more so in proportion to their versatility, 
are to a greater or less extent epigrammatic. If they are thought- 
ful their work will abound in paragraphic wisdom and philosophy. 
What a book of proverbs might be compiled from the terse flashes 
of thought that gem the pages of general literature. It is much 
the fashion, of late, to make collections of such sentences and 
paragraphs from popular writers. Abbie H. Fairfield has per- 
formed this work for the books of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
All of Mrs. Stowe’s books have been drawn upon for material, 
and the selections are classified in nine chapters—‘ The Inner 
Life,” “Human Nature,” “Woman,” “Children,” “ Education 
“Nature,” “Literature and Art,” “New England Life,” and 
“Miscellaneous.” The title aptly describes the book—“ Flowers 


memento of the gifted woman who wrote “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and as a treasury of some of her best thought. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. “Price $1. 


- 


Historic Episodes. 
“ Travellers and Outlaws; Episodes in American History,” is 
the title of ‘Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s latest book. The 
contents have been published as separate papers, some of them in 
the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Magazine, and the Century, and 
several were read and quoted with special zest, in particular the 
opening chapter, on “ The Old Salem Sea-Captains,” a very attrac- 
tive relation of the deeds of those doughty sea warriors, who per- 
formed so much brave and effective service against the nation’s 
enemies. The other chapters are: “ A Revolutionary Congress- 
man on Horseback,” “A New England Vagabond,” “The 
Maroons of Jamaica,” “ The Maroons of Surinam,” “ Gabriel’s 
Defeat,” “ Denmark Vesey,” and “ Nat Turner’s Insurrrection.” 
There is a great deal of valuable historical material in these papers, 
but their present importance lies in their great interest as making: 
up a book of most entertaining and instructive reading. The 
volume is furnished with a helpful index. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price $1.50. 


“*Pansy.” 

“ Pansies for Thoughts” is a collection of choice paragraphs 
and sentences containing pithy gems of thought and sentiment 
from the writings of Mrs. G. R. Alden, “ Pansy.” They are selected 
and compiled by Grace Livingston, the author of “ A Chautauqua 
Idyl.” One is given for each day in the year, and each is accompan- 
ied with acarefully selected Scripture verse, so carefully selected 
and so well adapted to the sentiment as to betray the great amount 
of patient labor that the little book represents. The legion of lovers 
of ‘“ Pansy’s ” earnest, magnetic, bright books will rejoice in the 
possession of this charming souvenir. It is neatly printed with 
gilt edges, bound in a pretty blue cover adorned with gold pansies 
in outline, and comes ina neat box. Boston: D, Lothrop Com- 
pany. Price 75 cents. 


A Historic Period. 

“ The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789,” by John 
Fiske, is a study of “the times that tried men’s souls ” on the 
American continent, by a man whose contributions to current 
thought and study have always been characterized by a lucid style, 
a scholarly habit, and a most intelligent comprehension of his sub- 
jects. This work, which possesses all the merit that has made 
Mr. Fiske’s books sought after by people who want what is per- 
manently good in literature, is a very compact and comprehensive 
survey of the period it covers, and has been carefully adapted from 
a series of lectures delivered by the author at different times 
within the last four years. It will be very useful to students of 
history. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $2. 

**On Horseback.” 

Readers of the periodical press who have read and enjoyed 
Charles Dudley Warner’s records of his many journeyings over 
American territory will welcome the appearance of a part of them 
in book form. They are gathered under the title, “On Horseback, 
a Tour in Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee, with notes of 
Travel in Mexico and California.” Mr. Warner’s habits of close 
observation and his unique, tasteful and happily humorous style 
make a book from his hand of such a nature of keen interest and 
lasting value. He sees more and sees it more accurately in a 
short journey than the average traveler ina protracted sojourn. 
The section relating to Mexico is particularly good. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.25. 


Holiday Art. 

Samples of L. Prang & Co.’s holiday art publications indicate 
that this enterprising firm has abated none of its pains to put 
brains and taste into its designs and care and skill into their exe- 
cution. The variety of Christmas and New Year’s cards, calendars, 
booklets and tokens issued this year is very great and all are 
very beautiful, while some are especially fine and satisfying. Their 
array of art books is unusually strong in excellence, and their hand- 


and Fruit from the Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe ”"—and the 
volume, carefully indexed and sub-headed, will be cherished as a 


painted satin art souvenirs are rich tokens of Christmas good will. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., DECEMBER 22, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING CHRISTMAS GIBLETS. 
A CHEERFUL GIVER. 
God loveth a cheerful giver. * 
Two oF A KIND. 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year! 
Tue One Girt Day. 
Christmas Day the gift-day of all the year. 
THE BRIGHTEST OF ALL. 
Christmas cheer the brightest cheer of all. 
Give To SOMEBODY. 
If you have no one to whom to give, give to some one else. 


ACCOUNTS THAT DO NOT BALANCE WELL. 
Do not make Christmas a day of balancing accounts of gifts. 
But Not as HicH As HAMAN 
Happy is the goose that hangs high the week before Christmas. 


“THE SMOKE THAT SO GRACEFULLY CURLED.” t 
Santa Claus comes down the chimney when love kindles the fire. 
No NEED oF ‘‘ KNOCKING ON THE Door.” 


Christmas is the day when the children get up without being 


called. 
TRUE SENTIMENT. 


Christmas comes but once a year, but it should last all the year 
round. 
HEART AND HANDs. 
Give generously; out of the abundance of the heart the hand 
giveth. 
GIVING UNSELFISHLY. 
Happy is he who expects no gifts for himself—he can give most 
unselfishly. 
In 1TS APPLICATION. 
The spirit of Christmas Day is good will, and giving is the ex- 
pression of it. 


* Borrowed from St. Paul, for the occasion. 
t Abbreviated from Thomas Moore. 


ade 


EmpBer Days. 


America gave thanks in November; all the world gives thanks 


in December. 
THREE BLESSINGS IN ONE. 


Bless the children! bless Old Santa Claus! and don’t forget to 
bless the goose ! 


HARMONIOUS BELLS. 


Christmas bells are always chimes; they are harmonized on the 


major chord of love. 
Tue Goov Custom. 


Hang up the stockings! Don’t let the good old custom fall into 
innocuous desuetude. 
Girts or Love AND Girts FoR SHow. 
Better is a little gift where love is than a necklace of diamonds 


for appearance’s sake. 
“ALL THAT He Hap.”’ 


Be not stinted in your giving; Christ, whose birth you com- 

memorate, gave himself and his life. 
CHRISTMAS ETIQUETTE. 

The most approyed invitation etiquette for a Christmas dinner 

is that prescribed in Luke xiv, 12-14. 
SACRED FAMILY SECRETS. 

There is mystery all about us in the days before Christmas; let 

no man pry too closely into his family secrets. 
Ditto WIFE. 
Give your wife something for herself—not a piece of furniture or 


| an article for family use. Ditto as to your husband. 


To, not From. 

He who gives expecting to receive gifts in return, gives to him- 

self and not to others. Good will is to, not from men. 
Goop TASTE IN GIVING. 
Let your good will be guided by judgment; the real Santa Claus 
seeks to please the receiver’s taste rather than his own. 
WHERE “ No ADMITTANCE” 1S OUT OF PLACE. 
. The goose is the traditional Christmas bird, but in tolerant 
America all viands are admitted to the Christmas table. 
“A POWER IN THE LAND.” 

Santa Claus is not a myth; he is very much alive and has a ca- 

pacity of 60,000,000 man-power in the United States alone. 
Goop FOR THE DIGESTION. 

The consciousness that you have made somebody happy will be 

a better relish than currant jelly for your Christmas goose. 
TYPICAL INHERITANCE, 

Christmas, in a way, typifies the mission of the gospel to the 
heathen; the leading features of its festivities were adapted from 
the pagan feast of the Saturnalia. 

CHILDHOOD FAITH. 

Talk about faith! What rock-founded creed of men equals the 
immovable and unquestioning belief of childhood in the genuine- 
ness and goodness of St. Nicholas ? 

House AND A Fut.” * 

Don’t give the minister a pair of slippers nor the editor a pen- 
wiper. If they have been long in the business, they have a barrel 
or two of these articles already on hand. 

CHRISTMAS FIRELIGHT. 

How much brighter the fires on our own Christmas hearths will 
look, when we know that we have been the means of brightening 
a fire that had grown dim on some other hearthstone. 

Goop WIsHEs AND Goop DEEDs. 

Emphasize and substantiate your good wishes with good deeds. 
You can best say “ Merry Christmas !” when you have done some- 
thing to help make it so. Let benefaction attend benevolence. 

A CosMOPOLITAN SAINT. 

Santa Claus belongs to no nationality; he gives as generously in 
German as in English, and stuffs little Johnny Crapaud’s stock- 
ings as full as those of his little Dutch cousins or the children of 
Yankee Land. He speaks a universal language and holds the 
suffrage of humanity. 


* A feather from the wing of Mother Goose. 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUS. XEEPING. 

“Christmas Chimes” are ringing all over Christendom, and 
Helen Chase has imprisoned their echoes in some charming verse. 

W. B. Cossitt has produced a very beautiful variation on the old 
theme of peace and good will in the touching story of “ Christmas 
Eve.” It should move all readers to yield to the Christ-spirit of 
forgiving love. 

Rebecca Cameron’s directions for preparing “A Few Christmas 
Dainties ” tempts the palate in its very reading. 

Isabel Gordon offers very welcome and helpful suggestions 
about “ Christmas Gifts,” and another chapter in the same line is 
Annie Curd’s “A Little Girl’s Christmas Box,” while the sugges- 
tion for “A Penwiper,” by Karin Casa, is a charming one. House- 
holds where these articles are read will not lack for resources for 
the designing of suitable Christmas tokens. 

The chapter on “ Christmas in Germany ” gives an interesting 
hint of Christmas customs “im Vaterland.” 

Some old things are good things. It may be worth while to 
renew some of the “ Christmas Cheer in Cot and Castle,” a-many 
years ago, as described by Clinton Montague. 

“Dick's Christmas Gift” is C. A. Kiefe’s story about a good 
husband’s blunder, and it is very lifelike. 

There is a page of Christmas poetry, full of the Christmas ring, 
besides other delightful verse on other pages. 

If everybody gets a Christmas basket, filled after Glin Burton’s 
recipes, there will be no occasion to grumble for lack of delicious 
sweets. 

Seasonable hints about gowns and bonnets are given in Helena 
Rowe’s fashion article. 

Come old and young and great and small and join in our Christ- 
mas Cheer and sing our Christmas Songs. Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
will leave nothing undone to give you a Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year. 

And don't forget to taste the “ Christmas Giblets.” 


MEN’S DRESS REFORM. 

Dress reform for men would be a good cry to take up, for there 
is no doubt that the tables could be turned on the men on the 
question of summer clothing. The weight of a man’s clothing in 
summer is greater than that of a woman. This was decided some 
time ago by the actual weighing of clothing and the woman’s 
weighed three pounds and nine ounces, while the man’s weighed 
eight pounds and ten ounces. The editor of a certain daily news- 
paper cries out in distress: ‘“ A tailor who is ingenious enough to 
invent a scheme for summer clothing for men which will leave out 
the starched shirt, and still be neat and becoming, will merit the 
praise of many sufferers, and ought to make a fortune.” 

Women are the envy of men in hot weather, on account of the 
lightness and coolness of their clothing. The greatest anathema 
is directed against the cotton shirt and now that it is somewhat the 
style to wear a woolen shirt in summer, for undress comfort, there 
is plenty of evidence that the woolen garment is preferred to the 
cotton. A correspondent writes: “For over twenty years I have 
worn the ordinary loose flannel shirts for comfort and health; linen 
dickey, collar and cuffs for weak-minded concession to appear- 
ances, and never an undershirt. Same in winter as in summer. 
Results, never a serious cold or illness, and ability to do a ten-mile 
average walk daily the year round.” The protest against cotton 
clothing for men has taken scientific form in the hands of Dr. 
Jaegar, and a considerable revolution has set in toward woolen 
clothing in place of it. 


BOOK MEMORANDA. 


A Russian Novel. 

We are getting plenty of Russian literature nowadays. This 
translation by Jeremiah Curtin of “Taras Bulba,” a historical 
novel of Russia and Poland by Nicolai Vasilyevitch Gogol, was 
made several years ago, but the appetite for Russian writings was 
not so great then as now. It is of much interest as a picture of 
life, character and events in an important period of the contest 
between the Cossacks and the Poles, 2nd of value for this reason, 
because its author is a man of high rank in Russian letters. “Taras 
Bulba” tempts to a longer and more detailed review than the 
space at command will permit. No collection of Russian litera- 
ture is complete without it. New York: John B. Alden. Price 
50 cents. 


Memory Systems. 

Memory systems have received much attention of late and the 
notoriety of the “ Loisette’”’ system has enhanced popular interest 
in the subject. The book on “Memory Systems, New and Old,” 
by A. E. Middleton has been issued ina revision of the second 
English edition, with additional chapters by G. S. Fellows. It is 
of very great interest and must be of considerable value to any 
one contemplating memory training. It explains the elements of 
all the “systems.” New York: G. S. Fellows & Co. Price 
50 cents. 

A Boys’ Story. 

Young 1eaders will be glad to read another story by J. ‘T. l'row- 
bridge, one of the standard writers of boys’ stories. This is 
“ Biding His Time,” and it comes in as No.2, of the “Start in 
Life ” Stories. It tells of a poor boy in Ohio, who came to Massa- 
chusetts in search of his fortune and how he fared, relates all the 
trouble he fell into and how he got out again, and brings him 
through in good shape—all in a fascinating style and with whole- 
some purpose. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1. 


A Library of Romance. 

Brentano’s have issued the initial number of their “ Romantic 
Library,” with these tales—“ Jettatura,” by Théophile Gautier, “A 
Noble Sacrifice,” by Paul Féval, and “ The Black Pearl,” by Vic- 
torien Sardou. There will no doubt bea very brisk demand for 
these extremely fascinating French romances. The second number 


will contain another of Gautier’s stories and two of Balzac’s. New 
York: Brentano’s. Paper, 50 cents. 


TWO RIOH GIFT BOOKS. 
In the very large and varied line of art books published for the 
holiday season by L. Prang & Co. of Boston, the most beautiful 
and rich is the book of “ Mother Songs,” or “ Baby’s Lullaby 


| Book.” It is certainly the finest and most elaborate art-publica- 


tion of its character yet attempted by this firm, if not by any house, 
It is alarge quarto and the stiff covers are padded and covered 
with surah sateen, printed with a tasteful design in rich colors. 
The leaves are finely-finished card and there are fourteen poems. 
one opening and one closing, and twelve mother’s songs, one for 
each month. These poems are written by Charles Stuart Pratt 
and the songs are separately set to music by G. W. Chadwick. 
Each is accompanied with a beautiful full-page illustration in imi- 
tation of water-color, from original water-color paintings by W. L. 
Taylor, besides a title-page, frontispiece and a number of vignettes 
by the same artist. The plates are set on background of solid tint 
and the effect is very rich and artistic. The whole is a fit expres- 
sion of the music, poetry and art of babyhood and motherhood, 
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and is a charming gift-book. The price is $7.50, and it is also pub- 
lished bound in padded seal with gilt edges and rounded corners, 
for $12.50. 

Another, only a little less fine and perhaps more desirable for 
some recipients of Christmas gifts, is “ The Home of Shakespeare,” 
a somewhat smaller volume, bound in linen, with beveled edges and 
stamped in white and gold, and containing quotations from Shakes- 
peare, with full-page illustrations from water-color sketches made 
in and around Stratford by Louis K. Harlow. These include the 
Shakespeare House, the West Gate, Guy’s Mill, Warwick and 
Kenilworth Castles, the West Tower, the Old Mill, the Bridge, 
Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, the Weir’s Walk, Holy Trinity Church, 
the Avenue and the Tomb. As a literary and art souvenir it is 
especially desirable and choice. Price $3. 


CHARITABLE WOMEN. 

A large and varied work of charity is done by women in New 
York, most of them wealthy women. In fact charity is a fashion 
and is a recognized way of getting into society. There are women 
who subscribe to hospitals and to building funds, who send maga- 
zines and other publications to the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, who send clothing and delicacies to the sick, and who 
see that working girls have a vacation in the country; there are 
women who contribute to the building up of an industrial school, 
an employment society and the charitable work of church parishes ; 
who send flowers to poor girls’ entertainments, who help girls to 
get a musical education and who put sewing machines where they 
are sadly needed. Other ladies send ice-cream and flowers to con- 
valescing hospital patients and receive sick women in their cot- 
tages at the seashore; they do good work at the New York In- 
firmary for Women and Children, among the poor of their neigh- 
borhoods and among poor girls everywhere. 

Women are officers of the Loan Relief Society the Women’s 
Missionary Society, the New York Exchange for Women’s Work, 
the Association of Working Girls’ Societies, and the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. Wealthy women make possible the 
free instruction of working women and their employment bureaus, 
and aid the Cooper Union Woman’s Art Schools. Women are 
more or less connected with the Magdalen’s Home, the Improved 
Dwellings Association, the Industrial Educational Association, 
and many other organizations; and the various work of charity 
aided or sustained by women is of immense proportions. A good 
thing about most of these charities is that they are well-directed 
and do not take the place of effort on the part of those who are 
helped. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the most successful venture in behalf 
of home literature that comes to our table.—Building News. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a thoroughly practical aid in the per- 
formance of all kinds of household duties.—Religious Telescope. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most valuable publications 
for the home that we have ever seen, and we doubt whether it has 
its superior in all the land.—Kansas City Implement and Farm 
Journal. 


No lady can read that best of all publications, Goop House- 
KEEPING, without receiving benefit equal to five times the price.— 
Canadian Statesman. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is, so far as we know, the very best of all 
the publications of its class, and is invaluable to all housekeepers, 
young or old.—Hudson (NV. Y.) Daily Repudlican. 


HOWE CORRESPONDENCE. 


BIT OF PUDDING, PLEASE.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“I do remember me my fault this day!” quoth Pharaoh’s chief 
butler, and I am fain to make the same confession because | never 
told these dear people how to make their cocoanut, lemon and 
transparent puddings! Never mind, here I come “ clippety.” 

Cocoanut PupDDING.—One cocoanut peeled and grated, one tumbler- 
ful of sweet cream, one pound of white sugar, one-half of a pound of 
fresh butter, and the whites of fifteen eggs beaten light and added last. 
Make the paste (puff paste always) before getting the cocoanut ready to 
put into it. Cream the butter and sugar together, stir in the cream then 
the cocoanut by degrees until it is all well beaten in, and lastly beat 
the egg whites and put them in; fill the pie-plates (it will fill two large 
ones), trim them fancifully with strips of paste and bake a delicate brown. 

Cocoanut puddings require no other flavoring than that of the 
nut itself. 

LEMON PuDpDING.—Grate the rinds of six fresh lemons into the juice 
of three, beat the yolks of sixteen eggs and sixteen tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar together, add a like quantity of melted butter, and four 
crackers finely powdered. Now add the lemon juice and grated peel 
and beat all together until very light. Cover your pie-plates with puff 
paste, fill them with the pudding mixture and bake in a moderate oven. 

TRANSPARENT PuppING.—Take the yolks of a dozen eggs, a pound of 
sugar, three-quarters of a pound oi butter, the grated rind of two oranges 
and the juice of one. Put all these together in a pan and set ona few 
dull coals and stir it until it gets thick and clear like honey; then line 
pie-plates with puff paste; fill two-thirds full of this mixture and bake 
carefully, 

Don’t eat a very large slice unless you can defy dyspepsia, for it 
is one of the paths through which our grandfathers walked straight 
into gout! REBECCA CAMERON. 


HOUSEKEEPING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


I have been housekeeping for twenty-one years and my early 
experience was undoubtedly that of all beginners who strive to 
become good cooks. I always took the greatest pains, giving very 
close attention to details, and usually hit upon the hardest way. I 
have found in later years that though there is a hard way there is 
also an easier one for doing almost all kinds of household work. 
So in cooking, where I find I can cut across lots, with equally good 
and frequently better results than by going around, why, I natu- 
rally adopt the quicker and easier method. Then being the wife 
of a physician and for sixteen years without help, I was really 
driven into finding ways for doing things, so that my hands could 
be at the service of door-bell and telephone. 

I enclose for your use three of my own recipes, which have been 
tested scores of times by myself and neighbors to whom they have 
been given. So far as I know they have never been in print. I am 
sure any woman who may care to follow them will be gratified by 
the results. M. JaAcopss. 


Drop Biscurt.—One pint of flour, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, four tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter in a scant cupful of tepid milk, to which is also added one egg 
beaten very light. Sift the dry ingredients together, stir in the wetting 
and drop from a dessertspoon. One spoonful makes a biscuit. Bake 
from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 


Cream Biscurr.—One pint of flour with which is sifted three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder and one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, one- 
half of a pint of cream and add to it one teaspoonful of melted butter, 
unless the cream is very thick, stir together and use a dessertspoonful 
for a biscuit, smoothing them with a knife dipped in milk. Bake from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. ; 

CooxktrEes.—One-half of a cupful of butter, one and one-fourth cupfuls 
of finest granulated sugar, four tablespoonfuls of thick cream,—these 
three ingredients beaten together; then the yolks of three eggs, after 
which three full cups of flour with which has been most thoroughly 
mixed one heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, a little nutmeg (if you 
like the flavor), and lastly the whites of four eggs whipped until they are 
quite dry. One teaspoonful of dough makes a good-sized cooky. 
Spread wlth a knife until it is the usual shape and thickness. Ten 
minutes is usually long enough for baking. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will! to men! 
And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 
’ Till ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, 

A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 

And with the sound 

The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones of a continent 

And made forlorn 

The households born 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head ; 
** There is no peace on earth,”’ I said; 
‘* For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
Then pealed the bells more loud and deep : 
* God is not dead ; nor doth he sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! [sing, 
And the star rains its fire while the Beautiful 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! 


There’s a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, 
For the Virgin’s sweet boy 
Is the Lord of the earth. [sing, 
Ay! the star rains its fire, and the Beautiful 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! 
In the light of the star 
Lie the ages impearled, 
And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world; 
Every hearth is aflame, and the Beautiful sing, 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King! 
We rejoice in the light 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng ; 
Aye! we shout to the lovely Evangel they bring, 
And we greet in His cradle our Savior and King. 
G. Holland. 


PEACE AND GOOD-WILL. 
Dark falls the night, withheld the day, 
Weary we fare perplexed and chill, 
Led by one little guiding ray 
Shining from centuries far away— [will. 
Good-will and Peace. Peace and Good- 
Through eighteen hundred stormy years 
The dear notes ring, and will not cease ; 
And past all mists of mortal tears 


The guiding star rebukes our fears— 
Peace and Good-will, Good-will and 
Peace. 


Shine, blessed star, the night is black : 
Shine, and the heavens with radiance fill, 
While on thy slender, guiding track 
The angel voices echo back— 
Good will and Peace. Peace and Good- 


will. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


BURN FAGOT BURN. 
Burn fagot, burn! and hear my song; 
It sings the present, be it right or wrong. 
Crackle and hiss and snap, and smoke and flame : 
And symbolize the past, but in a name. 
Burn fagot, burn! 


Symbolize destructiveness, symbolize the age, 
Symbolize the added light of every turning page. 
Symbolize the passing thought, that nothing 
seems to last, 
And symbolize with ashes, a glory that is past. 
Burn fagot, burn! 


Keep the burning present, consume yourself 
you may, 
You symbolize a light that can only come to stay. 
And fagots in their ashes, shall be fagots to 
remain 
Through fagots of another growth, to burn and 
burn again. 
Burn fagot, burn! 
—tChicago Shopping by Mail. 


CHRISTMAS IN OLDEN TIME 
Heap on more wood, the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will ; 

We’ll keep our Christmas merry still. 
And wel! our Christian sires of old 
Loved, when the year its course had rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all its hospitable train. 
Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honor to the holy night. 
On Christmas Eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung ; 
That only night in all the year 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go 
To gather in the mistletoe. 
Then opened wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf and a!]: 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And Ceremony doffed his pride; 
The heir, with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose ; 
The lord underogating share 
The vulgar game of “‘ post and pair.” 
All hail with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice the happy night 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed ; 

And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and the waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums 


And the trumpet that sounds of fame! 
Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear; 
They shook the depths of the forest g.oom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amid the storm they sang 
And the stars heard, and the sea, 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 
The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white waves’ foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, 
This was their welcome home. 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amid that pilgrim band; 
Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s iand? 
There was woman’s fearless eye 
Lit by her deep love’s truth; 
There was manhood’s brow, serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar ? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas? the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 
Aye, call it holy ground 
The soil where first they trod ; 
They left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God. 
—Felicia Hemans. 


THE NATIVITY. 
O ye fearful shepherds, 
Watchers in the night, 
When the heavens opened 
Darkness into light ! 
Little knew ye who was he, 
The Savior cf the world to be, 
Lord of men and angels, when 
Rang their songs throughout the sky: 
**Glory be to God on high, 
Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 
O we happy Christians, 
Watchers of the night, 
Joyful to our darkness 
Comes the heavenly light! 
For we know the Lord is he, 
The Savior of the world to be; 
Let us with the angels, then, 
Sing that song yet in the sky: 
“Glory be to God on high, 
Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 
—Sarah Flower Adams. 
AT THE LAST. 
The stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 
The flowers are sweetest at eventide, 
The birds most musical at close of day, 
The saints divinest when they pass away, 


Morning is holy, but a holier charm 

Lies folded in evening’s robe of balm; 

And weary men must ever love her best, 

For morning calls to toil, but night to rest. 

She comes from heaven and on her wings doth 
bear 

A holy fragrance, like the breath of prayer 

Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, 

To shut the weary eyes of Day in peace. 

All things are hushed before her, as he throus 

O’er earth and sky her mantle of repose ; 

There is a calmer beauty, and a power 

That Morning knows not, in the Evening’s hour. 


Until the evening we must weep and toil— 
Plough life’s stern furrow, and dig the woody soil 
Tread with sad feet the rough and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and burden of the day. 
—Unidenjified. 
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